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HE middle of May had 
come. Rupert had left 
the school on sick leave 
three months before, and was 
apparently still continuing his 
cure. His name was no longer 
mentioned except by two or 
three smaller boys who occa- 
sionally harked back to cer- 
tain amusing incidents of his 
negative career at the school. The spring | 
sports were in full swing. ‘l‘odd’s nine was | 
wholly absorbed by the ambition to make a | 
clean sweep in all its games with rival teams | 
from other houses. A master coached the | 
infant athletes, but they called in Francis 
Waite as often as they could; and Conrad, 
who labored zealously to carry out Francis’ 
plans, was able to give 
them much real help. 

The return of the reb- 
els in West Wing to their 
proper allegiance had 
been quickly effected. At 
first they accepted Con- 
nul because Waite in- 
sisted on their. doing so. 
Later, when they found 
that the pair in Suite 
4 worked together, that 
Francis would do noth- 
ing for them without 
Conrad’s consent, and 
that Conrad not only 
deferred to Francis, but 
honestly strove to help 
them, their doubts were 
completely silenced. 

‘*The fact is, we’ve 
got two prefects to the 
other fellows’ one,’’ re- 
marked Todd to Jim 
Loftus. ‘‘We’re better 
off than any of them.’’ 

‘*Conny is all right, 
too,’”’ declared Jim. “He 
isn’t rough, like Pell over 
in East. I’d rather have 
Conny alone than one 
of those swellheads. He 
doesn’t order you round 
as if he were a police- 
man.’”’ 

As for Francis him- 
self, the change in his 
attitude not only brought 
him peace of mind, but, 
by turning him from the 
pursuit of his own per- 
sonal ambitions, made 
him less offensively critical, more sympa- | 
thetic, and more companionable. His school- 
mates felt the change and responded to it. If | 
Francis did not become ina moment popular, | 
he at least ceased to be unpopular. He could | 
not help giving way occasionally to fits of | 
sullenness, any more than Conrad could help | 
lapsing now and then into his old habits of 
slackness and buffoonery; but as each was 
really striving to conquer his faults, they | 
aided each other, and gained the respect of 
their schoolmates. | 

Thus it happened that, with the advent of 
the baseball season, Francis Waite entered 
upon the happiest weeks of his school life. | 
He held his place at shortstop on the team 
by right of acknowledged skill. 
batting list. 


DRAWN BY FRANKLIN 


bridge would have to win both its contests in 
either baseball or rowing. There was no 
hope for the crew—Westcott was sure to 
outrow both its rivals; but on the diamond, 


if Mareh only pitched his best, there was | 
Newbury. | 
Francis wanted to help the school to win 


a fighting chance even against 


that cup. 

‘*You fellows have got to do it!’’ declared 
Rodman, as he talked with Francis and 
Turner Lonfield, the captain of the baseball | 


team, on the day before the game with | 


Westcott. ‘‘You’ve got to win both games. 
It would be a shame to throw away all we 
made by football. ’’ 

‘*We want to do it bad enough, ’’ said Lon- | 
field. ‘‘If March doesn’t go up in the air, 
we’ll pull out to-morrow’s game, anyway.’’ 

‘*Haven’t you anyone else who can pitch? 
What’s the matter with Spalding? 
to do pretty well last year.’’ 
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| be any bonehead work in the box.’’ 


| Westcott game, although there came a time in 


He led the | boys crowded about him after the game. 


| simply ran into it. I couldn’t do it again if | meet to-morrow and elect a new one.’’ 
To win the Triangular League cup, Trow- | | I tried fifty times. ’’ 


| practicing a slide to second, Lontield drove his | favored him,’’ urged Francis. 
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‘*Yes, pretty well—but he’s outclassed this 
year. I’d rather have Frank than Spalding. ’’ 
‘*Oh, I’m no pitcher!’’ protested Francis. 

‘All the same, I’ve made up my mind to| it. 
put you in if Harry goes bad,’’ declared the 
captain. ‘‘It would smash our infield to pieces, 
but I should at least be sure there wouldn’t 


fracture, if you know what that is.’’ 
Francis shook his head. 
It sounds pretty bad. ’’ 


once. ’’ 
‘*Have you got to stay here long?’’ 
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**Ten days, if I’m lucky. Then they put ona | 
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captain. Now I wish you’d 
hunt up Steve Rodman and 
send him over to see me.’’ 
Francis began his election- 
eering that afternoon when 
practice was over, and finished 
it after supper in the upper- 
form common room. Six 
months earlier his mind would 
have been full of his own 


thing is going to stop aching. It’s a Pott’s| claims to the captaincy ; now he did not think 
| of himself as a possible candidate. 
‘*Never heard of | perience had convinced him that his school- 


His ex- 


|mates did not desire to honor him, and he 


“It is bad—two or three things broken at | 





had brought himself to accept their judgment 
without resentment. Although he worked 
earnestly in behalf of Wilkinson, he did not 
get very satisfactory results. There were 
moments, in fact, when 
he wondered sadly 





‘*Frank is a good fellow to bank on,’’ said! plaster cast, and I can hobble round on crutechcs. 
Steve. ‘‘I found that out last fall.’’ I may get out for the Newbury game.’’ 

Francis was not called upon to pitch’in the| ‘‘To play?’’ asked Francis eagerly. 
‘*Of course not; to see the game,’’ returned 
the fifth inning when it seemed that March | Lonfield testily. ‘‘Did you think I was going 
was weakening. The visitors had tied the | to play on erutches?’’ 
score, and had men on first and second, with | Francis had cherished no such delusion, but 
only one out. A batter drove a liner to | did not try toaccount for his foolish question ; in 
the left of shortstop. Francis darted across, | fact, Lonfield gave him no opportunity to do so. 
got it safely in his glove and, sprinting on, | ‘‘You’ll have to go to third and let Spalding 
touched second base before the Westcott runner | take your place at short,’’ the captain went 
could get back. The double play cut short|on. ‘‘Of course, the old combination will be 
the inning; indeed, it saved the game, for | spoiled, but you have ten days in which to 
Westcott did not score again, and Trowbridge | learn the throw, and in that time you ought 
| made one run in the eighth. | to be able to work Spalding in. Mr. Knight 

‘*It was good luck,’’ said Francis, as the | will look out for that. I’m going to resign 
‘*T | the captaincy to-day, and ask the fellows to 


‘*T’ve been considering that,’’ said Francis. 
‘*Tt saved me, anyway,’’ March declared. 


It’s a great | and the experience this year would help him.’’ 
thing for a pitcher to feel that he has men 
behind him who can pull off plays like that.’’ | sixth form. They might not like to be bossed 

Optimism was strong at Trowbridge over by a fifth-former.’’ 
Sunday, but on Monday it collapsed. While) ‘‘They wouldn’t object if they thought you | 
‘*T suppose | 
feet against each other, and broke a bone in| they’!l want March, and March would be all | 
hisankle. The captain and third baseman had right if he weren’t pitching; but suppose he 
removed himself irrevocably from his team! | has to be yanked out of the box, and some one | 

When Francis called at the infirmary the| else put in? How could he manage it? He | 
next day, he found Lonfield stretched on a| wouldn’t know when to put himself out.’’ 
bed, with one foot propped high and wrapped Lonfield’s lips puckered into a wry smile. 
into an enormous bundle. 

‘*‘Does it hurt?”’ asked Francis, as he sat | 
| cautiously down by the bedside. 

**Toes it! I’d like to lend it to you for a 
| while! They say I shan’t feel it after thirty- | 





out, he won’t know anything at all.’’ 
‘*Then you approve of Wilkie?’’ 
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FRANCIS DARTED ACROSS, GOT IT SAFELY IN HIS GLOVE AND, SPRINTING ON, TOUCHED SECOND BASE. 


| 


| ballots. 





| 
| 
| 


| **Don’t you think it would be a good plan to put | 
|‘*T was going off my head pretty fast, but! Wilkie in? He’ll be captain next year, anyway, 
| after that I didn’t worry a bit. 


‘*But more than half the nine are from the | 


whether his own unpop- 
ularity might be injur- 
ing the cause that he 
was trying to serve. Al- 
though no one objected 
to his candidate, no one 
seemed enthusiastic or 
willing to pledge him- 
self to vote for him. 
Barry Dodge, who was 
an excellent catcher, but 
who had periods of lev- 
ity that were hardly 
exceeded by Conrad’s 
worst, was the only fel- 
low to promise his sup- 
port for Wilkinson. 

**Do you really want 
me to vote for Wilkie?’’ 
he asked, grinning. 

**Of course I do!” 
Francis retorted. ‘‘Do 
you suppose I’m talk- 
ing for my own amuse- 
ment?’’ 

“Then I’ll do it,’’ said 
Barry, ‘‘out of respect 
to you.’’ And he went 
off laughing like an idiot. 

The next day the fel- 
lows met at the appointed 
hour and promptly chose 
Francis chairman. Waite 
was much relieved when 
March announced that 
he had Lonfield’s vote. 
Obviously Lonfield 
would never have sent a 
vote for March by March 
himself. To reward his 
only pledged supporter, Francis appointed 


| Barry Dodge teller to collect and count the 


He soon had reason to regret his 
action, however, for Barry dallied about with 
a foolish leer on his face, shaking slips of 
paper in his straw hat, and calling, ‘‘ Ballots! 
Ballots! Ballots!’’ like a cireus clown selling 
tickets to the aftershow. 

At last Barry retired to a desk in the corner, 
and humming a lively tune leisurely arranged 
the slips of paper. His good spirits seemed 
in a measure to infect the rest of the com- 
pany. At last Barry came to his feet. 

‘*T have the honor to report the result of 
the election,’’ he proclaimed pompously. 
‘* Arthur Wilkinson has two votes—I gave you 
one, Wilkie, I want you to remember that!’’ 

**Can’t you be serious, Barry?’’ Francis 
exclaimed. ‘‘This isn’t a joke.’’ 

‘*The nine other votes,’’ continued the 


| teller, ‘‘are for Francis Waite—if you don’t 


believe me, Frank, count ’em yourself.’’ 
Then silence fell—a dignified and proper 


| silence. Francis dropped his eyes to the desk 


in front of him. His face burned; his lips 
trembled. He knew that they were all staring 
at him and waiting for him to speak, but he 
could not trust himself to utter a word. When 
he did break the silence, he looked away over 
the heads of the fellows, and his voice sounded 


| strained and shaky. 


‘*T can’t tell you how much I appreciate 
this—honor. It’s the first time since I’ve 


‘*By the time Harry is bad enough to be pulled | been in school that I’ve ever been elected to 
janything. All I can say now is that if you 


| fellows try as hard to play your game against 


‘**T think he’d do well enough, if the fellows | Newbury as I shall try to be a decent cap- 
want him. You call a meeting of the nine | tain, 
He used | | six hours, and I’m counting off the time on | for to-morrow after dinner, and tell them I’ve | 

the clock. 


we’]] do something worth while. ’”’ 
Some one moved that the meeting adjourn, 


In 785 minutes at the latest the | resigned, and that they’ve got to elect a new | and as soon as Francis could work his way to 
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the door, he made his escape. He felt absurdly 
happy and absurdly shy. 
West Wing he ran upon Steve Rodman. 

‘*Congratulations!’’ said Steve. - 

‘*How did you know it?’’ 

Steve laughed. ‘‘Didn’t I run round yes- 
terday afternoon drumming up votes for you, 


after my talk with Lonfield? Everyone prom- | 


ised except Dodge. He said that it was a 
pity you should do all your electioneering for 
nothing, and that as long as you were going 
to be elected anyway, he’d give his valuable 
support to your candidate. ’’ 

Now came the last hard rounds of practice. 
On Saturday the nine played a team from a 
suburban high school that had recently met 
Newbury. Francis pitched for three innings 
to see how effective he could make his one 
trick—a low drop. The result was encourag- 
ing. After the game he questioned the battery 
of the opponents about the strength and weak- 
ness of the individual Newbury hitters, and 
from the other players he learned what he 
could about Stivetts, the pitcher whom Trow- 
bridge was to face on the following Saturday. 

On the chance of getting some helpful infor- 
mation, he had already written to the captains 
of five teams that had played Newbury during 
the season. He received three answers. One 
of them contained the brief statement that 
Newbury, except for the catcher, was ‘‘easy.”’ 
Another, equally brief and general, declared 
that the Newbury team was ‘‘a good one and 
hard to beat.’’ The third letter was from a 
pitcher, who evidently loved his sport, and 
who described at length the strong points and 
the weaknesses of the Newbury batters that 
had faced him. Waite’s letter of gratitude 
went to him by return post. 

Lonfield, with his crutches, and Mr. Knight 
were on the bench together when Francis 
Waite, bat in hand, walked up to the plate 
to open the Newbury game. Richards, the 
catcher, held out his ungloved hand and smiled 
grimly through the bars of his mask. 

‘*Sorry I can’t wish you luck,’’ he said, 
**but I’m glad to see you again. ’’ 

‘‘l’m afraid I’m not glad to see you,’’ re- 
turned Francis. ‘‘I’m too scared of you!’’ 

He stood aside while Stivetts took his prac- 
tice throws at the plate. 

‘*He’s wiid, to-day!’’ thought Francis, as 
he saw where the ball struck Richards’ mitt. 
“I'll try waiting. ’’ 

And wait he did, while Stivetts pitched two 
balls, a strike, another ball, and a second strike. 

‘“That’s the one I’m after!’’ Francis felt 
rather than thought, as the next ball came 
speeding toward him. 

The ball, met squarely by the bat, shot past 
Stivetts and over second base for a clean hit. 
Francis knew too much of the throwing powers 
of the Newbury catcher to try to steal, but he 
took a challenging lead from first base. The 
pitcher, expecting him tc st<al, wasted a couple 
of outeurves, and then missed the plate twice 
in three more trials. Wilkinson trotted away 
to first. Finch hit a grounder, which the 
shortstop, in his eagerness to make a double 
play, fumbled badly—and on each base was a 
delighted Trowbridge runner. Then, after 
Gregory had struck out, Dodge lifted a short 
fiy just out of the reach of the third baseman, 
which brought Francis in. Wilkinson followed 
him a few moments later after a long fly had 
been caught in right field. The third out 
came immediately afterward. - 

‘*Now, Harry, don’t worry!’’ Francis said 
to March, as they walked to their positions. 
‘+ Just put them over and trust us. We’ve got 
a good lead, and we’re going to keep it.’’ 

But none the less he sent Ordway, the left 
fielder, far back and close to the foul line 
beyond third base. He knew that March, 
if pressed, would give Richards a straight ball ; 
and he knew also, from his various sources 
of information, that the Newbury catcher had 
a very definite way of hitting such balls. 
March had made just four attempts to fool 
the batsman, when Richards stepped back and 
swung at a straight pitch that came shoulder- 
high across the inside corner of the plate. The 
bat cracked, the ball flashed away, and the 
Newbury following raised a spontaneous shout 
of joy at the sight of a sure three-bagger cutting 
the air like a rifleshot high above the third 
baseman’s head. But far out by the foul line 
stood Ordway. He moved neither forward 
nor back; he simply waited. And when the 
ball came down, it fell harmless into his hands. 

Then Leigiton drove out a single, and the 
Newbury spectators recovered from their dis- 
appointment. 
steal, did his best to obey the command, but 
Dodge was ready, and Leighton slid into the 
ball in Wilkinson’s hand. The third New- 
bury player likewise made a hit; it did seem 
as if March were going to prove unequal to 
his task. When Potter came up, — was it 
guesswork, or chance, or the result of much 
study of that long letter from the friendly 


The base runner, ordered to | 


Neither errors nor strike-outs could have de- | Conrad peering from group to group, with a 


In the corridor of | pressed Newbury as did that waste of good bat- | grotesque look of earnestness on his face. 


ting. Of what use was it for them to hit the ball, | ‘‘There’s Conny on my trail!’’ he exclaimed. 


if a fielder was ready to grab it wherever it fell? | 
To Harry March, on the other hand, the 
| inning was like an inspiration. Of a keenly | 
| sensitive, nervous temperament, he acquired 
from his first trial in the box not only confi- | 
dence, but that control of his throwing muscles 
which the best pitcher sometimes longs for in | 
| vain. His jump ball, ordinarily as uncertain | 
as the gusts of ‘wind in a cafion, worked with | 
| even perfection, and for three innings he mowed 
| down the Newbury batters. 

In the fifth inning Trowbridge got another 
| run, and Newbury, through two errors, one of | 
| which Waite made, also succeeded in bringing | 
|@ man across the plate. In the seventh in- 
| ning Randolph, who stood third from the last 
on the Newbury list, got first on a scratch hit. 

‘*We’re in for it now,’’ said Lonfield, with 
a groan. ‘‘I feel it in my bones. One of the 
next two men will get to first, and then, with 
the heavy batters coming along, Harry will 
go beautifully to pieces. ’’ 

‘*Wait and see!’’ returned Mr. Knight. 

The batter hit hard directly at the pitcher’s 
head. Up went March’s hands as if to defend 
his face; the ball stuck fast in his glove. For 
a moment he stood dazed, not quite certain 
what he had done or what he was doing; but 
Waite’s quick ‘‘To first!’’ brought him to 
himself. Turning, he shot the ball to Finch, 
and Randolph was out. 

Lonfield smote the ground with his crutch. 
‘*The hoodoo’s off !’’ he cried. ‘‘No seventh- 
inning rout for us!’’ 

Francis was talking earnestly with his 








pitcher when Stivetts, the last man on the 
Newbury batting list, 
came forward for his 
turn at bat. With a 
disconcerted look on his 
face, March returned to 
his place and pitched 
four wide balls to Sti- 
vetts. 

‘*What’s that for? ’’ 
growled Lontield, as Sti- 
vetts seampered away to 
first. ‘tHe must be crazy 
to pass an easy out like 
that !’* 

‘*] shouldn’t have 
done it,’’ said Mr. 
Knight, ‘‘but he may 
be right.’’ 

**T don’t like it. If 
Richards makes a three- 
bagger, we’re done for. ’’ 

Richards acted as if a 
three - bagger were the 
shortest hit that would 
satisfy him. He squared 
his solid body at the plate 
and glared fiercely at the 
deliberate pitcher. He 
fouled the first ball, let 
the second go by, and 
swung unsuccessfully at 
the third. 

“Two strikes!’’ said 
Lonfield. ‘‘Now Harry 
will give him a good one, 
and he’ll welt it!’’ 

So thought Richards, 
apparently, as the next 
ball came at him, breast- 
high. He swung hard, 
and clipped the ball on 
its lower side. Up it 
shot, far up, straight 
above the plate. In 
an instant Dodge had 
thrown his mask aside 
and was waiting calmly. 
The chug with which the ball landed in the 
catcher’s mitt set Lonfield’s crutch once more 
to pounding. 

‘“*That was a long chance you took with 
that pass!’’ Lonfield said to Francis when the 
players came in. 

‘*T don’t know about that. It was better to 
tackle Richards with two.out and a slow man 
on the bases than tg have him lead off next 
inning. We had to face him sometime. I don’t 
think Richards will get another chance. ’’ 

In fact, the chances that came to Richards 
during the next two innings were not such as 
that stanch athlete would have wished for. He 
had td stand behind the plate, and, striving 
hard to steady his weakening pitcher, see three 
Trowbridge men circle the bases; and when 
his own team was at bat he could do nothing 
| except stamp helplessly on the coaching lines 
while six players either struck out or made | 
| futile dashes for first base. In fifteen minutes 
| all was over, the crowd was streaming across 
| the field, and March and Dodge were struggling 
| with a thick crowd of admirers. 
| Lonfield swung himself on his crutches in 





When Francis had received Conrad’s warm 
and voluble congratulations, he worked his 
way through the crowd to the players’ bench. 
There he found Mr. Knight, and sat down 
with him to talk over the game. Presently 
Todd came up—with a smaller boy in tow. 

‘‘Why, Rupert, how are you?’’ Francis ex- 
claimed, as he gave a hand to each of the boys. 
‘‘How you have grown!’’ 

‘*Haven’t 1?’’ said Rupert proudly. ‘‘And 
I’m stronger, too. Feel my muscle!’’ 

Francis pinched the round, flabby upper 
arm that Rupert held up to him, and nodded 


shrewdly. ‘‘What are you doing?’’ 
‘‘T have a tutor,’’ said the boy. ‘‘He’s 
talking with Doctor Pendleton now. He 





teaches me, and takes me paddling, and plays 
tennis with me, and everything. I’m going 
to camp with him this summer. And, Frank! 
I want to come back to school next year.’’ 

*“*No!”? 

‘*Yes, I do!’’ 

**You’ll be homesick again. ’’ 

‘*No, I shan’t. I’ve outgrown all that.’’ 

‘*T’m afraid the head won’t have you.’’ 

‘*He will if you ask him. He can’t refuse 
you anything after to-day. Will you?’’ 

Francis laughed, partly from sheer happi- 
ness, partly from amusement at Rupert’s 
quaint idea of the motives likely to influence 
the decisions of the head. 

‘*All right, come along, then,’’ he said, 
rising. ‘‘Let’s see him right away. Since 
I’ve brought you back to him twice already, 
I may as well make it three straight. ’’ 


THE END. 


WHEN BEARS WERE DENNING UP 


RzZevenged 
Brees deine 


By C. 


NE winter the old 
QO squire brought sixteen 
work horses from 
Prince Edward Island to use 


at his lumber camps. They 
came by steamer to Portland, 
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3 See 


‘wes =6degrees below zero. At last 
amma ~=we were ready to start up to 

- <= the logging camp with the six- 
teen horses. We hitched three 
spans of them to a scoot that 
had wide, wooden shoes, and 


and the old squire, with two hired men, went | that was loaded high with bags of grain, har- 
down to get them. He and the men drove | nesses, peavies, shovels, axes, and chains. The 
six of them home, hitched to a new express | other ten horses we led behind by halters. 


wagon, and led the other ten behind. 


Asa Doane, one of our hired men at the 


The horses were great, docile creatures, with | farm, drove the three spans on the scoot; 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





THE OLD MAN WAS POTTERING ABOUT THE SCOOT, TRYING TO 


RECOVER HIS TRAPS AND GUN. 


shaggy, clumsy legs, hoofs as big as dinner 
plates, and fetlocks six inches long. Later we 
had ‘to shear their legs, because the long hair 
loaded up so badly with snow. Several of 
them were light red in color, and had crinkly 
manes and tails; and three or four weighed 
as much as sixteen hundred pounds apiece. 
Each horse had its name, age, and weight on 
a tag. I still remember some of the names. 
There was Duncan, Ducie, Trube, Lill, Skibo, 
Sally, Prince, and one called William-le-Bon. 

They reached us in September, but we were 
several weeks getting them paired in spans 
and ready to go up into the woods for the 
winter’s work. 

The first snow that fall caught us in the 
midst of ‘‘housing-time,’’ but fine weather 
followed it, so that we were able to finish our 
farmwork and get ready for winter. 

Housing - time! How many memories of 
late fall at the old farm cling to that word! 
It is one of those homely words that dictionary 
makers have overlooked, and refers to those 
two or three weeks when you are making 





Addison and I sat on the load 
behind and held the halters of the 
led horses. We had often taken 
horses into the woods in that way, 
and expected to have no trouble 
this time; although those horses 
were young, they were not high- 
spirited or mettlesome. We started 
at daybreak, and expected, if all 
went well, to reach the first of the 

- two lumber camps by nine o’clock 
that evening. 

We had a passenger with us—an 
eccentric old hunter named Tommy 
Goss, with his traps and gun. He 
had come to the farm the previous 
night, on his way up to his trap- 
ping grounds beyond the logging 
camps, and as his pack was heavy, 
he was glad of a lift on the scoot. 
Tommy was a queer, reticent old 
man ; I wanted him to tell me about 
his trapping, but could get scarcely 
a word from him. We were pretty 
busy with our horses, however, for 
it is not easy to manage so many 
halteis. 

The air was very frosty and sharp 
in the early morning; but when 
the sun came up from a mild, 
yellow, eastern sky, we felt a little 
warmer. Not a breath of wind 
stirred the tree tops. The leaves 
had already fallen, and lay in a 
dense, damp carpet throughout the 
forest; the song birds had gone, 
and the woods seemed utterly quiet. 
When a red squirrel ‘‘chickered’’ 
at a distance, or when a partridge 
whirred up, the sound fell star- 
tlingly loud on the air. 

There was, indeed, something 
almost ominous in the stillness of 
the morning. As we entered the 
spruce woods beyond the bushy 
clearing of the old ‘‘slave’s farm,’’ 
Addison cast his eye southward, 

and remarked that there was a ‘‘snow bank’’ 
rising in the sky. Turning, we saw a long, 
leaden, indeterminate cloud. It was then 
about nine o’clock in the morning. 

By ten o’clock the cloud had hidden the 
sun, and by noon the entire sky had grown 
dark. The first breath of the oncoming storm 
stirred the trees, and we felt a piercing chill 
in the air. Then fine ‘‘spits’’ of snow began 
to fall. 

‘It’s coming,’’ Addison said; ‘‘but I guess 
we can get up to camp. We can follow the 
trail if it does storm. ’’ 

At the touch of the snow, the coats of the 
horses ruffled up, and they stepped sluggishly. 
Asa had to chirrup constantly to the six ahead, 
and those behind lagged at their halters. The 
storm increased and we got ‘on slowly. By 
four o’clock it had grown dark. 

Suddenly the horses pricked their ears un- 
easily, and one of them snorted. We were 
ascending a rocky, wooded valley between 


| Saddleback Mountain and the White Birch 
| Hills. 


The horses continued to show signs 





pitcher?—Francis beckoned his centre fielder | long skips out toward the diamond. 
in—so far in that a hard drive must surely| ‘‘I’ll tell you what, Frank!’’ he exclaimed, 
have passed over the fielder’s head. But no | when he found the captain. ‘The best thing 


|everything snug at the farm for freezing | of uneasiness, and presently sounds of a tre- 


weather and winter snow; when you bring | mendous commotion came from the side of 
the sheep and young cattle home from the|the hills a little way ahead. It sounded as 
pasture, do the last fall ploughing, and dig the | if a terrific fight between wild animals was 


drive came; instead, a low fly, that with the 
centre fielder in his usual position would have 
fallen in uncovered territory, floated over second 
base. Gregory scooped up the ball six inches 
from the ground. Four hits, or what should 
have heen hits, and not a single run! 


| ‘*He never would have done it for me.’’ 


| I ever did for this nine was to break my ankle. 
T hate to acknowledge it, but it’s the truth. 
What we needed was a new captain. ’’ 

‘Tt was March; he pitched wonderfully !’’ 








At that moment Francis caught sight of 


last rows of potatoes; when you bank sawdust, 
dead leaves or boughs round the barns and the 
farmhouse; when you get firewood under cover, 
and screw on storm windows and hang storm 
doors. It is a busy time in Maine, where you 


must prepare for a long winter and for twenty | 





in progress. The horses had stopped short, 
snorting. 

‘‘What’s broke loose?’’ Addison exclaimed. 
‘*Must be bears. ’’ 

‘Uh-huh !’’ old Tommy assented. ‘‘Tham’s 
b’ars. Sounds like as if one b’ar had come 





characteristics, just as hu- 

man beings have. One team 

may be always ready to open a 
game with dash and fire; another 
team may be of the stolid, plod- 
ding kind that has to warm up 
slowly to its work. One fall at New Haven, 
the Yale team seemed utterly unable to ‘‘get 
going’’ in the first five or ten minutes of a 
game. No matter whether the team that faced 
us was good or bad, powerful or weak—some 
way we could not get started. As the season 
went on, the matter became serious, for wasting 
ten minutes in the first part of a game may 
prove fatal to a team’s chance of victory. I 
had a talk with the captain and coach to see 
what we could do toward waking up the men. 
We were just about to play one of our last 
matches before the important Harvard and 
Princeton games, and I asked the captain and 
the quarter back whether we had any one 
play that they thought would surely result in 
a gain of two or three yards. I told them 
that I did not care for a play that they thought 
would make a long gain, but that I wanted 
one that would be certain to start us toward 


P enncens teams have 
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the art school to make inquiries. The dean 
assured me that the boy was in earnest 
about his profession; and when, a few days 
later, Remington made some sketches of play- 
ers for me, I abandoned all suspicion that 
he was more of a football player than an 
artist. 

Every year the contention is raised that it 
will be easy to simplify the rules that govern 
football. A few years ago the chairman and 
the secretary of the rules committee were so 
impressed with the possibility of accomplish- 
ing this improvement that they engaged a pro- 
fessional codifier, one of the best in the legal 
profession, to take up the matter; the rules 
that have been in the rules book since that 
time are the result of his work. 

Although of course it is desirable that the 
rules of football be simple, it is also 
necessary that they be comprehensive. 
That fact is illustrated by some inci- 
dents of the early days of the sport. 
A player once discovered that the rules 
did not force a team, after the ball had 
been punted out from a touchdown, to 





made a touchdown from punting out 
to one of its players, who might stand 
as near the goal line as he wished, and 
who might fall at once across the line 





try at goal. Hence there was nothing | 
in the rules to prevent a team that had | 


| 


cotton batting, over which is placed a three- | 
fourth-inch carpet. 

‘““The price of tickets will be left to the) 
spectator, he paying for the same at the gate | 
whatever he thinks is 
right. 

‘“*The ball must be 
covered with pale blue 
or pink satin, tied with 
baby ribbon. 

‘* All spectators must 
be dressed in sombre 
clothing and must re- i 
main absolutely quiet ‘J 
during the progress of 
the game. 

‘*The only cheering 
permitted shall be 
three rah! rahs! given 
by a student chosen 
by the faculty. These 
cheers shall be given 
at the close of each 
half. 

‘*Each player shall 
be provided with a flag three inches in length, | 
of the color of the ’varsity, and a small butter- | 
fly net covered with soft felt. 

‘*When a player wishes to tackle a runner | 
he must wave his flag three times in front of | 
the runner’s face, not higher than the nose | 
or lower than the waist. The holder of the 
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ALL TRACE OF HIS AWKWARDNESS 
DISAPPEARED. 
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refused to obey, because, he said, the bangle 
had been ‘‘wished on.’’ However, when he 
was given his choice of taking off the bangle 
or leaving the game, he decided to remove the 
treasure. 

In the days when they permitted any 
member of the university to compete for a 
position on a team, a rawboned, clumsy fellow 
reported for football practice. He was so 
awkward that he did not seem to know where 
his feet were going when he ran, or how far 
his arms would reach when he tackled a man 
or fell on the ball. He had come down from 
the foothills, where all 
he had done was to 
ride hard and to work 
hard. 

But in spite of the 
rough life he had led, 
he was peculiarly sen- 
sitive and shy. If he 
received a word of re- 
proof for poor work, 
he seemed to sink 
within himself and 
apparently to give up 
all hope of ever learn- 
ing the game. 

At the end of a 
month, however, he 
really had improved 
considerably, for what- 
ever he learned he 
never forgot. I had 
noticed the man, and on one or two occasions 
had talked about him with the coach. Both 


| of us, however, thought that he could never 


overcome his clumsiness. Then one day we 
had a revelation. 
There was to be an exhibition of ‘‘broncho 





| busting”? near the city, and several boys in 
ball must say, ‘Fee, fie, fo, fum; I have) the university went to see it, as did the coach 
the ball and now [I run.’ The tackler must and I. A sum of money had been offered to 
reply, ‘Tweedle dum, tweedle dee,’ at the | anyone who could sit on one of the ponies for 
same time catching the runner with his but- | five mintues. 
terfly net.’’ | Several of the boys had tried it with- 
Great efforts have always been made to keep | out any success; then some one called for 
the tickets for the larger football games out of | ‘‘Charlie’’—our awkward candidate for foot- 
the hands of speculators. One university is- | ball honors. 
sued the warning that those persons whose | I saw the big fellow shrink back and try to 
tickets were found in the possession of specu- | escape at the rear of the crowd; but one of 
lators would not only be refused the right to the boys seized him, and they dragged him 





THEY HAD PLANNED TO RAISE A BULWARK 
OF MEN IN THREE TIERS. 


the opponents’ goal. They were both 
positive that one play that we had was 
sure, no matter what happened, to gain 
us two or three yards. 

‘*Well, then,’’ I said, ‘‘as soon as you 
get the ball in your possession anywhere 
in the enemy’s territory, I want you to 
use that play, and at least get started 


toward the goal.’’ 

The game had not been in progress 
for more than five minutes when we 
got the ball just inside the opponents’ 
forty-yard line. I waited with much 
interest to see what would happen. The 
signal was given; I recognized it; it was the 
play we had agreed upon—the play that could 
not fail to gain ground. The captain of the 
team himself was to take the ball. The centre 
snapped it, the quarter back passed it, the 
captain took it, and lost a yard! Yet, later in 
the game, that sluggish team scored no less 
than twenty points! 

Spectators at a certain football game missed 
one of the most interesting exhibitions imagi- 
nable on the football field, when a team that 
had planned a particular method of preventing 
a field goal became convinced that their ma- 
nceuvre was not sportsmanlike. On the team 
were several exceptional gymnasts. They had 
planned to raise a bulwark of men in three 
tiers, —one man at the top, two supporting him, 
and three supporting the two,—and thus to 
form an obstruction some fifteen or sixteen feet 
“high in front of the kicker. They had prac- 
ticed the trick so assiduously that they could 
run this bulwark up almost in an instant. 
Just what would have happened had they 
tried the manceuvre in the game will never 
be known, but at any rate it would have 
formed an awkward obstruction for the goal 
kicker. 

I remember quite vividly how near I came 
to blighting the athletic career of Frederic 
Remington, who later won fame as an artist. 
Remington, who was a big, stocky athlete, 
weighed more than 216 pounds; when he re- 
ported at the football field for practice there 
was more or less comment as to what depart- 
ment he was registered in. When the news 
got about that he was registered in the art 
school, some quiet winks were interchanged, 
for many thought him a ‘‘ringer,’’ who was 
attending the art school only in order to be 
eligible for the football team. Somewhat dis- 
quieted by the rumors, I went to the dean of 





~ apply for tickets in the future, but would have 


of the college periodicals. Among some half 
dozen persons whose tickets had been found in 


WHEN THE NEWS GOT ABOUT THAT HE WAS 
REGISTERED IN THE ART SCHOOL, SOME QUIET WINKS 
WERE INTERCHANGED. 


whose name was entirely unfamiliar to anyone 
for a second touchdown. In fact, the team | in the ticket department. Upon investigation, 
could keep on doing that until it had scored | however, the man proved to be a graduate of 
any number of touchdowns. That weakness | the university, and he was therefore advised 
in the rules was speedily corrected. | that unless he could offer some satisfactory 
Another incident of a similar nature occurred | explanation his name would be printed in the 
when the universities on the Pacific coast first | black list. 
adopted the Rugby rules. Those rules pro-| Almost immediately telegrams came to the 
vided that when the ball went out of bounds | ticket department and to the president of the 
a player on the team that had sent it out | university, asking that action be deferred. 
should throw it into the field of play; they | A letter followed from the gentleman in ques- 
imposed no further restrictions. The custom | tion, who, it seems, was a clergyman, seventy 
was for the player to throw the ball fairly | years old, with no knowledge of modern college 
well out into the field—of course, to one of | athletics. 
his teammates. Hardly a season had elapsed | He had applied for the tickets for a nephew, 





their names published in a ‘‘black list’’ in one | 


the hands of speculators one year was a man | 


before an ingenious youth discovered a loop- | 
hole in the rules. When his side had sent the 
ball out of bounds, he placed one of his own 
team close to the side line, and put the ball 


line without losing pos- 
session of the ball. The 
next season the rule was 
changed soas to read that 
no player to whom the 
ball is to pass shall ap- 
proach nearer than five 
yards to the side line. 

When people were most 
severely criticizing foot- 
ball for its roughness, 
and were urging drastic 
changes in the rules, 
some one printed a small 
folder that contained a 
proposed set of rules. 
The following are a few 
extracts: 

‘“*The field shall be 
covered with two feet of 


HE 








SAID THE BANGLE HAD BEEN 
“WISHED ON.” 


who was not a college man, and who knew 
no more than the clergyman did about the 
rules under which the tickets were sold. At 
the last minute the nephew had been unable 


into his hands; that player took a step forward | to attend the game, and so had walked into 
out of bounds, and repeated the performance. | the nearest hotel and sold the tickets. Need-| 
Thus a team could work its way to the goal | less to say, the innocent clergyman was spared | 


the humiliation of hav- 
ing his name printed in | 
the black list. | 

The rule that forbids | 
a player to wear any | 
metal on his person gave | 
rise to a peculiar situa- 
tion in a football game a | 
few seasons ago. Shortly 
after the game had be- | 
gun, a player complained 
that his opponent was | 
wearing some metal on) 
his wrist. The official | 
examined the offending | 
player, and found a 
heavy metal bangle on | 


| toward the ring. 
‘*Don’t make that chap get on that horse!’’ 


I said to one of the men in the crowd. ‘‘He’ll 
| surely be killed !’’ 
‘* What!’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Charlie get 


=< 
Pot 
— 






I HAD NOTICED THE 
MAN, AND HAD TALKED 
ABOUT HIM WITH 

THE COACH. 





RR 


owe 
killed by a horse? 
You watcli!’’ 

Somewhat reassured by this confident state- 
ment, I went over to the ring and watched to 
see what would happen. Finding that he 
could not escape, Charlie faced the inevitable, 
and stepping out into the ring, pulled his cap 
tight over his head and said, ‘‘I’ll try the 
hoss, mister. ’’ 

In another second Charlie was on the. bron- 
cho’s back. From the moment he swung his 
leg over the animal, all trace of his awkward- 


You don’t know him! 


| ness disappeared. He seemed actually to have 


grown on that horse’s back, and he met suc- 
cessfully every attempt of the creature to dis- 
lodge him. 

Six minutes later he had pocketed the 
prize. 

The performance gave us all a different 
view of Charlie, and after it I was less sur- 


his left wrist. He told | prised than I otherwise should have been 
the man to remove the} when he at last won a position on the team. 
bangle, but the player | He became a first-rate guard. 





along to another b’ar’s den and was tryin’ 
to git in and drive tother one out. B’ars 
is dennin’ to-night, and tham as has put 
off lookin’ up a den till now is runnin’ round 
in a hurry to get in somewhars out of the 
snow. 

‘*A b’ar’s allus ugly when he’s out late, 
lookin’ for a den,’’ the old trapper went on. 
‘*A b’ar hates snow on his toes. Only time 
of year when I’m afraid of a b’ar is when 
he is jest out of his den in the spring, and 
when he’s huntin’ fer a den in a snow- 
storm. ’”’ 

Addison and I were erying, ‘‘Whoa!’’ and 
trying to hold those ten horses. Asa was 
similarly engaged with his six on the scoot. 
Every instant, too, the sounds were coming 
nearer, and a moment later two large animals 
appeared ahead of us in the stormy obscurity. 


| One was chasing the other, and was striking 
| him with his paw; their snarls and roars were 
— 

We caught only a glimpse of them. Then 
all sixteen of the horses bolted at once. Asa 
could not hold his six. They whirled off the 
trail and ran down among the trees toward a 
brook that we could hear brawling in the bed 

| of the ravine. They took the scoot with them, 
| and in wild confusion our ten led horses fol- 
‘lowed madly after them. Bags, harnesses, 
| axes, and shovels flew off the scoot. Halters 
| crossed and crisscrossed. I was pulled off the 
| load, and came near being trodden on by the 
horses behind. I could not see what had 
become of old Tommy or the bears. 

Still hanging to his reins, Asa had jumped 
from the scoot. Addison, too, still clinging to 
his five halters, had leaped off. Before I got 


clear, two horses bounded over me. The three | 
spans on the scoot dashed down the slope, but | 
brought up abruptly on different sides of a | 
tree. Some of them were thrown down, and | 
the others floundered over them. Two broke | 
away and ran with the led horses. It was a 


among the snowy logs and stones when they 
were down in the brook. Those that had not 
gone over the ledge were galloping away down 
the valley. ; 
‘*Goodness! What will the old squire say 
to this?’’ were Addison’s first words. 





rough place, littered with large rocks and| After a search, we found a lantern under a 
fallen trees. In their panic the horses floun- | heap of bags and harness. It was cracked, 
dered over those, but a little farther down | but Asa succeeded in lighting it; and about 
came on a bare, shelving ledge that overhung the first object I saw with any distinctness 
the brook. Probably they could not see where was old Tommy, doubled up behind a tree. 
they were going, or else those behind shoved| ‘‘Are you hurt?’’ Addison called to him. 
the foremost off the brink; at any rate, six) ‘‘Wal, I vum, I dunno!’’ the old man 
of the horses went headlong down into the) grunted. ‘‘Wa’n’t that a rib-h’ister!’’ 
rocky bed of the torrent, whence instantly | Concluding that there was not much the 
arose heart-rending squeals of pain. |matter with him, we hastened down to the 
It had all happened so suddenly that we| brook. There hung one horse—William-le- 
could not possibly have prevented it. In fact, | Bon—head downward, pawing on the stones 
we had no more than picked ourselves up from| in the brook with his fore hoofs. He had 
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eaught his left hind leg in the 
crotch of a yellow birch tree that 
grew at the foot of the ledges. In 
the brook lay Sally, with a broken 
foreleg. Beyond her was Duncan, 
dead ; he had broken his neck. Lill 
was cast between two big stones; 
and she, too, had broken her leg. 
Moaning dolefully, Prince floun- 
dered near by. Another horse had 
got to his feet; he was dragging 
one leg, which seemed to be out of 
joint or broken. 

Meanwhile the storm swirled and 
eddied. We did not know what to 
do. Asa declared that it was use- 
less to try to save Prince, and with 
a blow of the axe he put him out 
of his misery. Then, while I held 
the lantern, he and Addison cut 
the birch tree in which William-le- 
Bon hung. The poor animal strug- 
gled so violently at times that they 
had no easy task of it; but at last 
the tree fell over, and we got the 
horse’s leg free. It was broken, 
however, and he could not get up. 

As to the others, it was hard to 
say, there in the night and storm, 
what we ought to do for them. In 
the woods a horse with a broken 
leg is little better than dead, and in 
merey is usually put out of its 
misery. We knew that the four 











horses lying there were very seri- 
ously injured, and Asa thought 
that we ought to put an end to 
their sufferings. But Addison and 
I could not bring ourselves to kill them, and 
we went to ask old Tommy’s advice. 

The old man was pottering about the scoot, 
trying to recover his traps and gun. He hob- 
bled down to the brink of the chasm and peered 
over at the disabled animals; but ‘‘I vum, I 
dunno,’’ was all that we could get from him 
in the way of advice. 

At last we brought the horse blankets from 
the scoot and put them over the suffering 
creatures to protect them from the storm. In 
their efforts to get up, however, the animals 
thrashed about constantly, and the blankets 
did not shelter them much. We had no idea 
where the horses were that had run away. 

At last, about midnight, we set off afoot 
up the trail to the nearest lumber camp. Asa 
led the way with the lantern, and old Tommy 
followed behind us with his precious traps. 


The camp was nearly six miles away ; it proved | 


a hard, dismal tramp, for now the snow was 
seven or eight inches deep. We reached the 
camp between two and three o’clock in the 
morning, and roused Andrews, the foreman, 
and his crew of loggers. Never was warm 
shelter more welcome to us. 

At daybreak the next morning it was still 
snowing, but Andrews and eight of his men 
went back with us. The horses still lay 
there in the snow jn a pitiful plight; we all 
agreed that it was better to end their suffer- 
ings as quickly as possible. 

We then went in search of the runaways, 
and after some time found them huddled 
together in a swamp of thick firs about two 
miles down the trail. We captured them 
without trouble and led them back to the 
scoot, which we reloaded and sent on up to 
camp with Asa. Addison and I put bridles 
on two of the horses,—Ducie and Skibo, —and 
rode home to the farm. 

It was dark when we got home, and no one 
heard us arrive. After we had put up the 
horses, we went into the house with our dismal 
tidings. The old squire was at his little desk 
in the sitting room, looking over his season’s 
accounts. 

**Y ou go in and tell him,” Addison said to me. 

I dreaded to do it, but at last opened the 
door and stole in. 

‘*Ah, my son,’’ the old gentleman said, look- 
ing up, ‘‘so you are back.’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ said I, ‘‘but—but we’ve had 
trouble, sir, terrible trouble. ’’ 
‘*‘What!’’ he exclaimed. 

mean ?’’ 

‘*We’ve had a dreadful time. Some bears 
came out ahead of us.and scared the horses!’’ 
F I blurted out. ‘‘And we’ve lost six of them! 

They ran off the ledges into Saddleback brook 
and broke their legs. We had to kill them.’’ 

The old squire jumped to his feet with a 
look of distress on his face. Addison now 
came into the room, and helped me to givea 
more coherent account of what had happened. 

After his first exclamation of dismay, the 
old squire sat down and heard our story to 
the end. Naturally, he felt very badly, for 
the accident had cost him at least a thousand 
dollars. He did not reproach us, however. 

‘*T have only myself to blame,’’ he said. 
‘It is a bad way of taking horses into the 
woods—leading so many of them together. I 
have always felt that it was risky. They 
ought to go separate, with a driver for every | 
span. 


‘*What do you 





This must be a lesson for the future. ”? | 


ORAWN BY CHARLES M. RELYEA 





“I—WHY, I DON'T SEEM TO THINK WHO IT WAS I MENTIONED!" 


[ STUDY HOSPITAL 





S the clock struck five, Elinor looked up 
A from her sewing. ‘‘I suppose I ought 
to stop,’’ she sighed. ‘‘There isn’t a 
square inch of me that doesn’t ache; but I 
hate sewing so much that I’d rather take it in 
big doses, and be done with it.’’ 

She went on with her basting; but she 
worked irresolutely, and at last pushed the 
sewing aside. Rising, she went across the 
room and surveyed herself in the mirror. 
Apparently the result of her scrutiny was 
unsatisfactory, for she frowned sternly at the 
image in the glass. 

‘*You’re a disreputable-looking person for a 
housekeeper. And at five o’clock in the after- 
noon, too, with father likely to be home at 
any minute. I’m ashamed of you!’’ 

A cold bath and a change to a clean gingham 
dress refreshed her. Resolutely dismissing 
from her mind all thought of the tiresome 
dressmaking, she ran downstairs to prepare 
her father’s supper. Her conscience pricked 
her somewhat when she examined the contents 
of the refrigerator. 

‘*O dear, I must be more forehanded! I 
thought there’d be some cold meat left for a 
hash, but we must have eaten every scrap of 
it. This makes the third supper in succession 
that I’ve had eggs. If father weren’t an 
angel — 

The doorbell rang, and leaving the refrig- 
erator, Elinor went blithely to answer the 
summons; but her gayety vanished when she 
saw the two figures at the door. 

‘‘Oh, why didn’t I put on my blue voile?’’ 
she thought ruefully. 


It did seem a pity that when her prosperous | . 


neighbors, who had only recently moved to 
the town, had come to call, she should be 
arrayed in a last year’s gingham frock that 
she had made herself, and that had never 
hung quite right in the back. So full were 
her thoughts of the unfortunate mischance 
that she greeted her guests with a solemn 
face. 

‘‘Oh, how nice of you! Come right in.’”’ 
Her voice was not as cordial as usual, for at 


the moment she spoke she remembered that | 


she had dusted the front room that morning 
very hurriedly. Doubtless the top of the piano 
would be dusty. Horrors! One glance con- 
firmed her worst suspicions. 

Mis8 Imogene Woodbridge presented a 
marked contrast to her hostess, for her pretty 
silk gown was rather elaborately made and in 
the height of fashion. 
had come without a hat, and that lack of 
formality reassured her a little. Imogene’s 


brother Dwight, immaculate in a white serge | 


suit, looked undeniably handsome—and unmis- 
takably bored. Elinor wondered resentfully 
why he had come. 

‘*Take this armchair, won’t you, Miss Wood- 
bridge? It’s more comfortable than that little 
rocker. ’’ 

It was true that the armchair was very 


‘It is an ill wind that blows no one any | comfortable, but the real reason for Elinor’s 


good,’’ says the proverb. Our disaster proved | 
a bonanza to old Tommy Goss; he set his traps | 


suggestion was that the occupant of the arm- 
chair would have her back to the telltale piano. 


there all winter, near the frozen bodies of the | As Dwight seated himself, Elinor cast a nervous 


horses, and caught marten, fishers, mink, 
**lucivees,’’ and foxes by the dozen. 





glance at him. 
| she ought to offer to dust his chair, in order 


She had an absurd feeling that 


Elinor noticed that she | 
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to protect his snowy raiment from possible 


contamination. She heard Imogene remark 
that the day had been very warm, and tried 
to reply with her usual vivacity that she had 
been too busy to notice the weather; but it 
was not easy for her to be vivacious, or even 


natural. The thought of her father’s supper 
haunted her. Six o’clock was such a peculiar 
time to call! ‘‘I suppose where they came 


from,’’ she thought, ‘‘people have Supper 
late. ’’ 

They talked about the weather in detail and 
then about some of the recent happenings in 
the town. Conversation dragged a little. 
Elinor’s thoughts were so full of the undusted 
piano and the unprepared supper that she 
was not very entertaining. She realized it, 
and resolved to make up for it when she re- 
turned the call. 

At least the young Woodbridges were not 
formal. They were staying a long time. 
Then the clock struck the half hour, and 
Elinor reproached herself. It was not such a 
long time; it only seemed so because she her- 
self was stupid and ill at ease. She hailed 
with relief her father’s appearance in the 
doorway. 

‘*O father, come in! 
neighbors, don’t you?’’ 

Mr. Morton knew his neighbors and. was 
glad to see them. He was always glad to see 
anyone. Smiling with pleasure, he shook 
hands with Elinor’s callers, and in two minutes 
Dwight and he were discussing fishing, which 
happened to be a subject in which Dwight 
was profoundly interested. 

Meanwhile Elinor and Imogene had re- 
turned to the weather. As they floundered 
through ‘the intricacies of that inexhaustible 
subject, Elinor wondered despairingly what 
was the matter with her. The clock struck 
seven. 

‘* Elinor!’? Mr. Morton paused in the 
middle of a discussion of fishing tackle and 
turned to his daughter. ‘‘You’d better put 
on the supper. Our friends will be getting 
hungry. ’’ 

Elinor flushed. Her father’s blunder was 
not unnatural. Seeing these young people 
| seated in the front room at an hour known as 
| supper time from one end of the town to the 
| other, he had innocently assumed that they 
had been invited to the evening meal. Yet 
| by his blundering remark he had as much as 
asked them to go. 

Then through her whirling thoughts, she 
became aware that Imogene was politely dis- 
claiming the accusation of being hungry. Her 
brother said something to the same effect, 
/and resumed the discussion of fishing tackle. 
Neither made a move to rise. With a chill 
of horror Elinor realized that they had tacitly 
accepted her father’s informal invitation, if 
invitation it could be called. They were 
actually going to stay to supper. 

‘*Tf you’ll excuse me, then,’’ Elinor said, 
with a feeble smile, and retired in disorder. 

When she reached the kitchen she promptly 
sat.down. She could ill afford the time, but 
she simply must collect her thoughts. 

Wild ideas raced through her brain. Should 
she run to a neighbor’s telephone and order 


You know our new 








ice cream and a chicken from the 
4 caterer? With a laugh, she real- 
4 ized that the plan was absurd. No, 
three hungry people were sitting 
in the front room and it was after 
seven o’clock. She must use what 
she had and do it quickly. 

After lighting the gas oven, she 
turned again to study her resources. 
Omelet and muffins would do. But 
no! She did not have eggs enough 
for both. It would have to be omelet 
and baking-powder biscuits. Of 
course she had preserves, —every 
housekeeper in town kept a stock 
of preserves at all seasons,—and a 
small supply of cookies. It was 
not a company supper; no ingenu- 
ity could make it snch. 

Beating eggs with frenzied haste, 
Elinor was thinking of other mat- 
ters than supper. Slowly the fog 
of confusion and embarrassment 
cleared away from her mind. 

‘*Tt’s not what I’d like to give 
them, but it’s the best Ihave. And 
just because I’ve got omelet instead 
of fried chicken, that’s no reason 
why I should be glum, and stupid, 
and tiresome. They’re welcome to 
the best I have—of everything.’’ 

Although she prepared the meal 
in record time, it was after half 
past seven o’clock when they sat 
down. Mr. Morton regarded the 
golden, _puffy omelet and the 
baking - powder biscuits with a 
serene unconsciousness that they 
did not eminently befit the occasion. Without 
a qualm he would have invited the President 
to such a supper. Elinor thought she saw a 
look of mild astonishment cross Imogene’s face 
as she took her seat. But putting aside the 
dreadful thought that flashed into her mind, 
she set herself resolutely to carry out her pur- 
pose of giving these chance guests the best she 
had, not only of her larder, but of her brain 
and heart. 

She was a different person now from the 
embarrassed girl who had entertained her 
callers before supper. She talked intelligently 
and brightly on many subjects. Young Dwight 
Woodbridge, noticing the change and puzzled 
by it, looked at her with an expression quite 
unlike the one he had brought with him; and 
his sister, too, woke up. 

No one mentioned the weather again. 

‘*Your friend didn’t come, did she?’’ Imo- 
gene asked, when the pleasant meal was almost 
over. 

‘*My friend ?’’ 

‘*Yes. Let me see—what did you say her 
name was???’ 

‘*T—why, I don’t seem to think who it was 
I mentioned !’’ 

‘*Why, when you called me up this morn- 
ing nape 

Elinor’s gasp of astonishment interrupted 
the other girl, who looked at her with a 
startled expression on her face. ‘‘ You know 
you said you wanted us to meet your friend, 
and Mt | 

Elinor’s face was blank; Imogene’s was 
rapidly becoming so. Dwight, looking from 
one puzzled face to the other, asked bluntly, 
‘*Didn’t you telephone to my sister this morn- 
ing??? 

‘*I—T don’t remember that I did,’’ Elinor 
replied faintly. 

‘*Why, why, then some one was playing a 
trick on me!’’ 

Imogene pushed back her chair and faced 
the others with rising excitement. 

‘*Some one called me up this morning and 
said distinctly that she was Elinor Morton, 
and that she had a friend here from Colorado, 
whom she wanted us to meet.’’ 

‘*From Colorado? Oh, I see!’’ The expla- 
nation of the mystery came flooding upon 
Elinor so rapidly that it almost deprived her 
of speech. She stammered as she tried to 
make it clear to the others. 

‘It’s Helena Norton who has a friend here 
from Colorado— Helena Norton; and I’m 
Elinor Morton. Over the telephone, don’t you 
see _— 

There was a shocked exclamation from each 
of the guests. ‘‘And we just descended on you 
and made you keep us to supper!’’ Imogene 
cried. 

‘““That’s not what I’m thinking about!’’ 
groaned Elinor. ‘*‘ The Nortons have a 
French cook, and their dinner at night. I’ve 
cheated you out of a perfectly gorgeous meal. 
I don’t know how I can ever make that 
right. ’’ 

‘**See here, ’’ said young Dwight Woodbridge. 
‘*Tf that’s worrying you, forget it. If there’s 
anything I detest, ’’ he went on, ‘‘it’s the usual 
social stunts. Imogene dragged me over here 
after she’d assured me that it was perfectly 
informal and that I wouldn’t have to wear a 
dress suit.’’ 

He closed with a burst of boyish frank- 
ness. ‘‘I haven’t enjoyed myself so much 
since I don’t know when.’’ 

‘*Dwight Woodbridge !’’ his sister exclaimed, 
with a nervous laugh. ‘‘Stop paying compli- 
ments, and tell me what I’m going to do. 
How in the world can I ever explain to Helena 
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Norton that we’ve been taking supper with | 
Elinor Morton ?’’ 

‘*T’ll leave you to fight that out,’’ said her | 
brother unsympathetically, ‘‘for I’m going to 
have another biscuit.’? He went calmly on) 
with his supper while the two girls discussed 
the harrowing situation. 

At last Imogene called up Helena Norton, 
who had finished dinner, and explained, with 
profuse apologies. 

‘*Come, Dwight!’’ Imogene cried as she 
hung up the receiver. ‘‘We’ve got to rush 
off now and make ourselves agreeable to that 
girl from Colorado.’? She gave Elinor both 
hands. ‘‘You’re to take dinner with us very 
soon,”’ she declared. ‘‘And I’m coming to 
invite you myself, so that you’ll be sure to 
come to the right place.’’ 

‘*There isn’t any other name in town that 
sounds like Imogene Woodbridge, ’’ said Elinor, 
with a smile. ‘‘I shan’t be in any danger of 
making a mistake, even if you telephone. ’’ 
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TARTLED by the sound of the shot, 
. Jack and Nina stood gazing in strained | 

attention down the stream. That shot | 
could mean only one thing—the Indians. 

‘* Jack, do you think they are after us?’’ 
asked Nina, after a minute. 

**T don’t think so. If they were hunting 
us, they wouldn’t be hunting game at the same 
time; but that shot was not far away.’’ 

‘*Then let’s hide, quickly, so that if they 
come up this stream they won’t find us!’’ 

As she spoke, Nina began eagerly to carry 
their few belongings to the canoe. 

‘*We needn’t do that, Nina.’’ Jack was 
very grave. ‘‘If they come up here they are 
looking for us. If they are looking for us, not 
all the hiding we could do would prevent their 
finding us. Our trail on shore would be like 
an open book to them. No, it’s all over, one 
way or the other. We’ve done all we could; 
now we must just keep quiet and wait.’’ 

Nina sank forlornly down on a rock. Jack 
crouched beside her, and Nina noticed that 
his rifle was cocked and at his side. 

But as the day wore on, no sounds except 
the forest noises broke the stillness. When 
the light of the dull day faded, Jack rose with 
a sigh of relief. 

‘*T guess they were just hunting, on their 
way down the river. Unless I’m all wrong, 
they are miles below us now.’’ 

‘*Well, what next ?’’ 

Nina was sure Jack would say that a fire, 
a hot meal, and dry clothes were ‘‘next.’’ She 
even began to take off her soaked moccasins to 
dry them at the fire that he would light. 

** ‘Next,’’’ Jack replied, ‘‘is to swallow 
some smoked meat, and then get down to the 
main river and put as many miles between us 
and the Indians as we can!’’ 

‘*But, brother dear! I’m wet through, and 
cold, and hungry! Surely it won’t do any 
harm to light a fire now! You said yourself 
they were miles below !’’ 

‘*T said ‘unless I’m all wrong,’’’ Jack an- 
swered a little crossly. ‘‘They may be camped 
at the mouth of this little stream for all I 
know! If they are, and smell smoke or see 
our fire, we may as well give ourselves up!’’ 
Then he added impatiently, ‘‘I wish you’d do 
what I say without arguing, Nina. It’s bad 
enough to be responsible for you without 
your objecting to every move I want to 
make. ’’ 

Nina was tired and her nerves were frayed 
by the strain of the last few days; she needed 
nothing more than her brother’s impatient 
words to bring the tears to her eyes. 

“Oh, that isn’t so!’’ she began to sob. 
‘*You’re unfair !’’ 

For a moment Jack stared at her. Then he 
picked her up, set her on her feet and shook her. 

‘*Buck up, and stop sniveling!’’ he cried. 
‘*This isn’t the time for tears. Help pack 
this stuff in the canoe, and try to show some 
nerve. ’’ 

Hot anger flashed up in Nina, and helped 
her to choke back her tears. Jack was not fair, 
she said over and over to herself. She was 
showing nerve. She had stood a great deal 
uncomplainingly. 

‘““Daddy wanted us to know each other 
better,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘but oh, I don’t 
want to know him better! I hate him—hate 
him —’’ 

But she did as Jack ordered, and stepped 
into the canoe. He shoved off, and they were 
soon gliding downstream. It was too dark for 
him to see that Nina held her head high and 
that there was a look of bitter resentment on 
her face; but he knew that she had picked up | 
her paddle, and that she was working faith- 
fully and well. 





Her foolish misery over the dusty piano, the | 


| ill-fitting gingham, and the plain supper had 


gone. Through this blunder she and Imogene 
had been enabled to skip certain rather tire- 
some preliminaries to friendship. 

As the Woodbridges hurried breathlessly 
through the dark to Helena Norton’s handsome 
house, Mr. Morton was listening rather per- 
plexedly to his daughter’s account of her 
earlier trials of the evening. 

‘*But your supper was very good, my dear. 
The biscuits were as light — 

‘*T know, darling. But it was sucha funny, 
plain little supper for company—and strangers, 
at that.’’ 

Her father smiled upon her with that un- 


spruce branches until he had a great pile of | 


them. From a dead bireh tree he got some 
light and powdery touchwood. With that, and 
some pine knots that he knocked from dead 


| pine trees, and one of his precious matches, 


he lighted a fire. In spite of the rain and the 
wet wood, he soon had a roaring blaze going. 


| Then, between two logs, he built a smaller 


fire for cooking. Picking Nina up, he laid her | 


| near the big fire, with her feet to it, and ten- 
|derly covered her with the skin robe. She 


| looked so small and feeble that his heart 


stirred within him. 

‘*Now for something decent to eat!’ he 
muttered. ‘*‘Maybe she won’t think a trout 
about the nicest thing she ever ate!’’ 





worldly smile of his that seemed to bring them; As he turned instinctively to the canoe for 


very close together. 


his fishing line, he saw a ripple break the 


‘*Food and drink are secondary things, little | surface of a shallow pool in the rocks that 


girl, even at supper time,’’ he said. 


**Give | lined the shore. 


Struggling for a moment with 


your best thought and your best sympathy; | his sense of sportsmanship, he picked up his 
| axe. 


bread and butter are enough for the rest.’” 
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to Nina and her state of mind. 
All his thoughts were centred 
on the work at hand. Very 
slowly, and as silently as the 
mist that rose from the water, 
the canoe stole down the 
stream. After half an hour, 
Jack touched Nina on the back 
with his paddle. 

**Stop, now, and let me run 
her,’’ he whispered. ‘‘We’re 
near the big river. Keep per- 
feetly still. ’’ 

Not unwilling to rest her 
tired arms, Nina obeyed. In 
the misty darkness she could 
hardly make out the vague, 
shadowy forms of the trees on 
shore. She wondered how Jack 
knew that the river was near. 
Suddenly her ears caught a new 
note in the woods sounds—the 
burbling swish of the larger 
river. Jack’s keen ears, sharp- 
ened with anxiety and watch- 
fulness, had heard it first. 

Keeping well in the middle 
of the little stream, Jack let 
the canoe drift with the cur- 
rent. As the slender craft 
swung into the river, he looked 
anxiously upstream and down. 
But he saw no winking fires, 
and heard no bark of dog, or 
call of squaw. 

Certain that they were as 
much alone in the river as they 
had been in the friendly little 
stream that they had just left 
behind, Jack heaved a sigh of 
relief. 

‘**T’m so glad!’’ he said, in a 
tone of utter thankfulness. 





DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


‘*Paddle now, | 


‘*T guess this is a case not of catching fish, 
but of needing food,’’ he thought. 


Cutting a club of hickory, Jack stooped over | 


the pool. He gave two well-aimed blows, and 
then reaching into the water, pulled out a fat 
fish. 

‘*Tt’s beastly to murder a fish this way,’’ he 
said to himself, ‘‘but I haven’t time to put 
the pole together and catch one, and Nina 
needs the f 

In a few moments he had split and cleaned 
the fish, and had it eooking over the fire. When 
all was ready, he gently wakened Nina. 


TWICE JACK ROSE AND BATHED HIS FACE TO KEEP 
HIMSELF AWAKE. 


‘*There, kid, maybe that will make you feel 


dear, and paddle as hard as you can, and every | better!’’ he said, holding out the broiled fish. 


stroke you make brings you nearer to a fire and | 


something hot to eat!’’ 


food, that made Nina bend to her work with 
renewed strength. It was that single endearing 
word! It shamed her and made her anxious to 
atone for her angry thoughts of her brother. 
She did not dread the long night of paddling 
ahead, or misunderstand Jack’s short: 


‘*Save your breath for paddling—you’ll need | tered, paying no attention to her caress. | to Nina as speedily as possible. 


it. 9? 


Nina saw the fire he had built, and realized 


| with what loving care he had wrapped her in | 
It was not the prospect of a fire, or of hot 


the robe and laid her near the fire; a glance 
round their littke eamp told her that while 


she rested he had been working hard to make | 


her comfortable. 


little hand stroked his face. 
| ‘Sorry I played you out so!” Jack mut-| 


**Ought tohavetold me. Grub, now, and then | 


When the first rays of the hidden sun light- | go to sleep!”’ 


ened the clouds, from which the soft, warm 


After Nina had eaten and gone to sleep | 


| “OQ Jaek, don’t leave me! 


Before she took the fish he | 
offered, she reached out and with one dirty | 





Jack had little attention, however, to give 


rain was falling, it was Jack’s turn to be| again, Jack worked for a time round the camp. | 
remorseful ; for when he said, ‘‘That’s enough. | He arranged the contents of the canoe, and 
We’ll swing in and camp here,’’ Nina, who! gathered a great supply of wood, for he in- | 
had paddled through the long night, stroke | tended to stay where they were until the next | 
for stroke with her brother, tumbled over in| morning. Then, curling up by the fire, he | 
the bow, completely worn-out. dozed for the rest of the day. 

With a single stroke of his paddle Jack} At dusk Jack elubbed another fish. 
brought the canoe to shore. To -beach the | ‘‘This is so good!’ Nina was well satisfied 
slender craft, step overboard and pick his | with anything after two days of cold smoked | 
sister up, was only a moment’s work. Carry-| meat. ‘‘I could eat these indefinitely. And, | 
ing her a short way up the sloping beach, he | Jack, I feel lots stronger. I can paddle again, 
laid her down, and then ran back for the) if you want.’’ 
rabbit-skin robe. | **Not much!’ said Jack. 

‘*T wish I had another robe for her,’’ he+all over again. We stay right here and sleep. 
thought regretfully. ‘‘One is hardly warm | To-morrow we’ll push on. Now, go to sleep!’’ 
enough, and this one’s damp at that.’”” Then| As Jack sat on guard by the fire that night, 
he said aloud, ‘‘I’m a brute, Nina. I didn’t} he thought much of his father and of Pier’- 
realize you were all in. Why didn’t you tell| Makwa. Several times he dozed; once he 
me??? | dreamed that he saw his father’s face, anxious 

**You—you said,’’ Nina murmured feebly. | and lined with care, turning toward a darker, 

‘*Yes, I said?’’ sterner face under a fur cap with tails. 

‘**You said I should—should show some | ‘‘Pier’Makwa! Pier’Makwa!’’ his father was 
nerve. I was—was—try—’’ And her weak | saying. ‘‘Where are they? Oh, where are 
voice trailed off into silence. She was asleep. | they ?’’ 

In a mad hurry Jack set about making | Twiee Jack rose and bathed his face to keep 
camp. With savage cuts of his belt knife, he| himself awake. He kept the fire burning 
stripped birch bark from trees. He cut sodden | brightly, and tried to listen for any sound that 


**You’ll play out 





might mean danger. When the first streaks 
of gray dawn lightened the sky overhead, he 


|lay down, with his head on his arms, and 


slept. 

He woke with a start. Nina had risen, and 
was wading in the shallows near the shore: 
she had rolled up her sleeves, and was dipping 
her face and head deep in the water. Fora 
moment, Jack could not think just where he 
was. Then, when he remembered, he called 
to her sharply: 

‘*Come back here, Nina! How do you know 
there isn’t a deep hole there? Don’t you ever 
do that again unless I’m with you! Oh, I 
wish you knew how to swim!’’ 

Nina eame ashore, laughing. 

**So do I, Jack,”? she answered gayly. 
‘*Maybe next time you won’t take me when 
we are going to be captured by Indians, unless 
I learn first.’’ 

**T certainly shan’t. Why didn’t you wake 
me? We must get busy and find something 
to eat. Now, you scurry round and get 
some firewood. I’m going to go out with the 
rifle. ’’ 

Either take me 
with you or let’s eat fish. I’m scared!’’ 

‘*Nonsense! I’m not a babe in the woods. 
I won’t get lost. If we eat only fish, we’ll 
both get sick. And don’t touch any of the 
smoked meat. We must save that for emer- 
gencies.’’ 

‘*— wasn’t seared for you. I was scared for 
me. Suppose something comes ?’’ 

Jack laughed, in spite of himself. ‘‘Just 
stay round here, build up that 
fire, keep wateh, and nothing 
will hurt you.’’ 

There was so much amuse- 
ment in his voice that Nina 
could not protest further; she 
watched him silently as he took 
his rifle and disappeared behind 
the thick tangle of a wind-felled 
spruce. 

Perhaps it was because his 
legs had had no exercise for 
several days, perhaps it was 
because the cool and dripping 
woods were so inviting, that 
Jack wandered farther than he 
had planned. Not long after 
he left camp he had a chance 
at a partridge, but he missed. 
Angry with himself for his poor 
shot, he plodded on. When at 
last he brought down a plump 
bird, drumming on a log, and 
turned to go back, he was sur- 
prised to notice how high the 
sun was. 

He had no trouble in finding 
his way back. And he did not, 
as he had at first intended, call 
to Nina as he came near the 
river. He was curious to see 
what she was doing with her- 
self during his absence. 

‘“*T’ve no business to leave 
her so long,’’ he said to him- 
self. ‘‘I wonder what she is 
doing? Hope she hasn’t been 
scared at anything. ’’ 

As he came in view of their 
camp, he saw an astonishing : 
sight. Nina was sound asleep 
again, with one arm thrown 
over her face and the other 
| outstretched. A lame little bear cub was 
| limping toward a piece of trout that lay near 
| Nina on the ground. Not far away, and on 
the other side of the girl, sat a complacent she- 
bear, with her tongue lolling out and her eyes 
| intently fixed on her offspring. She wore such 
a human look of pride and mother love that 
Jacek could have laughed if he had not been 
frightened. 

The boy was about a hundred yards away, 
downstream. His first thought was to get 
Yet he was 
afraid of making a noise that would startle 
“1 the bear. A phrase of Pier’ Makwa’s occurred 
to him: 

‘“*Makwa, she—bien—w’at you call nice— 
mos’ time. If she t’ink one hurts leetle one— 
Sacré! She angree lak—lak—anyt’ing!’’ 

Just as the cub came within reach of Nina, 
the girl, stirring in her sleep, threw out the 
arm that was over her face. It caught the 
eub on the end of his nose—the most tender 
part of a bear’s body. 

Nina’s waking scream of terror, the cub’s 
snuttie of fright, and the angry snort of the 
mother bear, sounded together. In a twin- 
kling Nina was on her feet; turning the wrong 
way, she started to run toward the mother 
bear, which she had not seen. Then she 
beheld the beast in her path; with a low 
moan, she whirled round and ran swiftly 
toward Jack. 

But the bear is quicker than any human 
runner. Nina had only a ten-yard start, and 
in a moment the bear would be close upon 
her. 

Dropping to one knee, Jack raised his 
rifle; his quick eye had made sure that it was 
loaded and ready. But as he raised the gun 
he groaned aloud, for he realized suddenly that 
Nina was directly between him and the bear! 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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PREMIER GOREMYKIN. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE time when it really counts to be the 
hero of your college class is, not now, but 
twenty years from now. 
Though just be your Anger, restrain it, my 
Brother. 
Why punish Yourself for the Fault of An- 
other? 


N interesting specimen of English as it is 
sometimes written by the foreigner was 
recently found on a signboard outside a monas- 
tery in Italy: ‘‘The Little Brothers of the 
Poor harbor all kinds of disease and have no 
respect for religion. ’’ 
FTER long suffering obloquy, the humble 
barnacle offers an excuse for being. It 
seems that barnacles so incrust the firing 
mechanism of floating mines that after a while 
the infernal machines will not explode, and 
will become as harmless as so many buoys. 
IXTEEN towns in North Dakota and 
Montana have united to build a steel and 
concrete bridge at Medora in North Dakota, 
to span the Little Missouri River, and thus to 
do away with the only ford that remains on 
the ‘*Red Trail’? automobile route, which 
crosses the West much farther north than the 
Lincoln Highway. 
N September ist, two innovations in the 
parcel-post service went into effect. Parcels 
may now be insured up to a value of $100, 
instead of $50, as heretofore, and parcels valued 
at less than $5 may now be insured for a fee 
of three cents. Moreover, on payment of one 
cent, it is now possible to get a receipt for any 
parcel-post package, whether insured or not. 


HE superintendent of the Conemaugh 

division of the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
adopted a ‘‘white list’’ to replace the old-time 
**black list.’? Instead of posting the names 
of delinquent employees, the division now 
publishes a monthly list of those whose service 
and conduct have been meritorious. Since 
the new plan was adopted, the cases requiring 
discipline have decreased by two-thirds. The 
‘*white list?’ recognizes excellence and stimu- 
lates endeavor. The ‘‘black list’’ often arouses 
only resentment. 


CCORDING to the Bureau of Fisheries, 
the oyster is the only animal food that 
has not risen in price during the past twenty- 
tive years; at the same time its production has 
kept pace with the growth of population. The 
prices of eggs, poultry and meat, on the other 
hand, have risen in the same period from 
twenty - five to seventy-five per cent. The 
Bureau of Fisheries has issued a booklet in- 
tended to increase the demand for oysters. It 
is entitled ‘‘Oysters: The food that has not 
gone up,’’ and contains many cooking receipts 
and other information of interest to house- 
keepers. 


‘“TYICH men’s diseases’? are no myth. A 
life insurance company has been classi- 
fying the death claims that it paid last year. 
It finds that the men who died of cirrhosis of 
the liver were insured on the average for a little 
more than $8,000. Appendicitis topped $4,000, 
and diabetes was high. On the other hand, 
typhoid fever represented only about $2,100, 
and tuberculosis about the same figure. ‘‘Pre- 
mature explosion of a blast’’ is not listed as a 
disease by the company, although a certain 
famous comedian used to say that among his 
countrymen it was the commonest ailment of 
all. Those who die of that are seldom insured 
at any figure. 
HE United States has been forced to bring 
about the withdrawal of nine foreign dip- 
lomats—three British, two French, two Span- 
ish, one Nicaraguan, and one Austrian. The 
first case of the kind was that of ‘‘Citizen’’ 
Genét, who represented France in this country 
in 1793. In recent years perhaps the most 
famous case is that of Lord Sackville-West, 
who was indiscreet enough to give written ad- 
vice how Americans of British birth should 
vote in the presidential election of 188%. The 


latest case in which an envoy of ministerial 
rank was concerned, before that of Doctor 


Dumba, was that of the Spanish minister, 
Dupuy de Lome, who was sent home because 
he wrote to a Spanish friend a letter in which 
he spoke disrespectfully of President McKinley. 


® © 


THE RUSSIAN SITUATION. 


T would be interesting to know exactly 
] what is going on in Russia. A few weeks 

ago we learned, all on the same day, that 
the Czar had removed Grand Duke Nicholas 
from the command of the armies that face 
the German invaders and had sent him to the 
semi-exile of the Caucasus; that the Liberal 
party was in control of the Duma, and that 
the leaders of that party, besides insisting 
on many administrative reforms, intended to 
bring about a change in the cabinet and the 
dismissal of Premier Goremykin. Next came 
word that, in spite of the protests of the Liberal 
majority, the Czar had prorogued the Duma. 
Are we to believe that these things point 
toward a change either in the foreign policy 
or in the internal organization of Russia? 

It is never easy for the Western peoples to 
understand the workings of the Russian mind 
and of the Russian political system, and it is 
especially hard now when we are kept in 
ignorance of much that would ordinarily be 
made public. Some observers take the removal 
of the grand duke from the high command to 
mean that the Czar tires of the war, and that 
he is beginning to listen to the pro-German 
party, always strong at Petrograd, which is 
urging Russia to avoid further defeat and 
despoliation by making a separate peace. 

But there is as yet no real evidence that 
that is the case. It is more probable that the 
grand duke’s downfall is the result of a cousinly 
jealousy on the part of the Czar, and of a wide- 
spread enmity on the part of influential persons 
whom the autocratic soldier has offended. He 
has shown military capacity of a high order, 
both in offensive and in defensive warfare. 
His reverses do not appear to be his fault, but 
his enemies have made them the occasion to 
break down his authority. 

But Russia is not likely to make a separate 
peace, unless its statesmen have lost all power 
of vision. Such a peace would deliver the 
empire from much present suffering and humil- 
iation, but at the cost of its future influence in 
Europe. It would mean the surrender of every 
historic Russian ambition, and the abandon- 
ment of the Balkan Slavs to German and 
Turkish control. If the Czar were weak 
enough to make the surrender, what would 
his people say? 

What does that great inarticulate nation 
think of the war, anyway? It is suffering 
much and enduring stolidly; but the Slav by 
temperament and past history is prepared for 
that. Those who have the best opportunities 
to judge think that the empire really has its 
heart in the war; that it understands the issues 
of the conflict, and that it is ready to make 
still heavier sacrifices if need be. The in- 
creasing power of the Liberals at Petrograd 
points in that direction, for liberal Russia 
dreads political subjection to Germany more 
than reactionary Russia could possibly fear 
it. It is almost certain that the breakdown of 
the Russian campaign is owing in part at least 
to the same shameful peculation and greed in 
high places that prevailed during the war with 
Japan. If that is true, the resentment of the 
nation may yet bring about startling political 
and governmental changes at Petrograd; but 
such changes are quite as likely to be followed 
by increased efficiency in the field as by the 
collapse of Russian resistance. That will 
even more probably be the case if the allies 
should win at the Dardanelles. 

Finally, the world will watch with interest 
the attempt of the Russian Liberals to gain 
more justice and freedom for the Jews, the 
Finns, and the Poles within the empire. If 
the defeat of the Russian armies shakes the 
stolid internal policy of the Russian bureau- 
eracy; the humiliation through which the 
country is passing wi!] mark only a step, and, 
for all its bitterness, a necessary step, in the 
progress of the people. 


&® © 


A VICTORY OF PEACE. 


V ~ EN Ambassador von Bernstorff 
transmitted to Secretary Lansing the 
promise of his government that German 

submarines should not henceforth torpedo 

passenger ships without warning, or without 
providing in some way for the safety of the 
passengers, there was a feeling of very deep 
gratification throughout the United States, 
because the difficult questions at issue with 
Germany seemed at last likely to be settled 





in the only way that could be satisfactory to 








this country. The sinking of the Hesperian 
a few days later without any such warning 
made us question whether our diplomatic 
victory was really as decisive as we had hoped, 
and whether the German submarine officers 
would so interpret the orders of their superiors 
as to avoid any further causes of friction 
between the two governments. 

Nevertheless, this much is sure: Germany 
has made the promise; Germany has admitted 
the principle for which the United States con- 
tended. There remain infinite possibilities of 
disagreement over the circumstances of partic- 
ular cases; but Germany ‘has agreed that a 
submarine has no right to sink an inoffensive 
passenger ship without taking steps to warn 
and to save those who are on board. 

So much is distinctly won, and we have 
every reason to be gratified that it has been 
won by the peaceful methods of diplomacy. 


® 


BEING YOUNG WITH YOUR 
CHILDREN. 


T was a shrewd saying of a very wise man: 
] ‘*Tt is not much that I can do for my chil- 

dren, but I never want to lose sight of 
myself at their ages—then the little I do can be 
done more intelligently.’’ 

That seems a simple rule to follow, but it is 
not. We are too apt to view our children’s 
actions and motives and feelings from the 
standpoint of our own advanced experience. 
To graying middle age the ease and audacity 
of hopeful youth seem foolish, if not terrifying. 
We feel as we should if we were to see a man 
walking gayly amid snares and pitfalls of 
which he is utterly unaware. Our habit is to 
break out in sharp warning and rebuke, which 
often startle careless steps into the very trap 
that a happy instinct might have avoided. 

Not that our experience should not be used 
to benefit our children. Of course it should. 
A wise and well-timed suggestion, not too 
personal either to giver or to receiver, always 
helps. But, after all, the experience of one is 
never quite the experience of another. Also, 
it is a strange truth of human nature that 
we learn ten times more by a little experience 
of our own than by any great experience of 
some one else. 

Do not lose sight of yourself at your chil- 
dren’s ages. Remember that you, too, had the 
large hope, the wayward instinct of independ- 
ence, the restless desire for change, the yearn- 
ing for things forbidden, the vast curiosity, 
the resentment of control. 

When your child does something foolish, or 
wanton, or even harmful, before you rebuke 
him make a quick thrust of memory into 

The dark backward and abysm of time, 
and catch yourself there doing something ex- 
actly similar; then your rebuke, if needed at 
all, will be tempered with a gentleness that 
will deprive it of its needless sting, and that 
will make it far more effective in the end. 
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THE “DEPARTMENT OF LABOR.” 


HE petty tyrant has earned a wide- 
spread hatred. In the family, in the 
different civil departments of the govern- 
ment, particularly in the army and the navy 
during all periods of history, this unhappy 
being has thrived by making others unhappy. 
And since he is found wherever there is a 
chance to use or, rather, to misuse power, it 
is not strange that he is a familiar figure in 
the industrial world. There he has had an 
opportunity to exercise his peculiar talents to 
an extent that until recently has been little 
realized. 

More and more, however, capitalists and 
students of industrial conditions are coming to 
see that arbitrary authority, especially in the 
hands of factory superintendents and foremen, 
from whose peremptory decisions workmen can 
make no appeal, is responsible for a large part 
of the unrest and disturbance of the present 
day. Again and again investigators find that 
the cause of a strike or of a threatened strike 
lies in some grievance so easy to remove that 
it is hard to understand why it was tolerated 
for more than twenty-four hours. The reason 
usually is the presence at some strategic point 
of the petty tyrant, purblind in his power and 
prejudice, who marks for slaughter any indi- 
vidual workman that dares to complain. 

It is the province of boards of arbitration to 
investigate all such causes of trouble when 
they are serious enough to bring about a revolt 
of the whole body of employees. But that 
method cannot be called into play soon enough, 
and it is inevitably slow in its workings. 
Grievances in a factory, like grievances else- 
where, require quick treatment, if they are 
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not to grow great and spread. In the light of 
these facts, some corporations that employ 
large numbers of workingmen have started a 
‘labor department,’’ the duty of which is to 
search out all the maladjustments and causes 
of friction that are bound to attend the run- 
ning of any huge piece of human machinery, 
and, as far as possible, to remedy them -before 
they become a source of trouble. When any 
employee has a complaint to make, he may 
prefer it to this department, secure in the 
knowledge that he will not be punished for 
doing so. 

The number of employers who have had the 
clearness of vision to see the advantage of this 
method of handling the men and women upon 
whose loyal work the welfare of the industry 
depends is as yet small; but as the success of 
these experiments becomes better known, it is 
almost certain that the plan will be more 
widely tried. By establishing better relations 
between employer and employees, it can hardly 
fail to ameliorate.the industrial situation. 


® & 


APPLES AT AUCTION. 


HE recently established Department of 
| Foods and Markets of the State of New 
York is the result of attempts to lessen 
the cost of getting food products from the 
producer to the consumer. One of its first 
efforts was to improve the conditions under 
which the apple crop of the state is marketed. 
Under the system of private sales, so compli- 
cated a method of distribution has grown up 
that the fruit grower gets too little and the 
consumer has to pay too much. 

In order’ to simplify the machinery, the 
Department of Foods and Markets arranged 
for the sale of apples at public auction, as they 
have long been sold in London, Paris, and 
Berlin, and as oranges, lemons, pineapples, 
and bananas are now sold in New York. 

The plan provides that carloads of apples 
shipped to New York City shall be sold at the 
railway terminals and at the salesrooms of the 
auction company that has contracted to do 
the work. For that service the growers pay 
the department five per cent. of the amount 
of the sale. One-half of the five per cent. the 
department spends in advertising the auctions 
among retailers and consumers; the other half 
it uses to defray other necessary expenses. 
The plan provides for selling pears, and ulti- 
mately peaches, in the same way. 

One of the obvious advantages of this method 
is that it saves the expense of handling. An- 
other is that, since the prices are all made 
public, the grower knows exactly what his 
goods sell for in the open market. Moreover, 
his shipment is sold at once, and he gets the 
money for it immediately. But in carrying 
out such a scheme there are difficulties to be 
overcome that have wrecked many other well- 
intentioned plans. They are the difficulties 
attending any enterprise that requires coép- 
eration on the part of people who, besides 
being widely separated, are not used to work- 
ing together. In connection with such mat- 
ters as grading the fruit, making up the 
carloads, timing the shipments so that too many 
carloads shall not reach the city on one day 
and too few on the next, the growers of New 
York State will find a chance to exercise a 
forethought and a patience that are none too 
abundant anywhere. If they can learn to pull 
together heartily and intelligently, they will 
justify the establishment of the Department 
of Foods and Markets, and prepare the way 
for further efforts to bring producer and con- 
sumer nearer together. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONFISCA TED CARGOES.—The British 
prize court, September 16th, ordered the 
confiscation of American meat, valued at $15, - 
000,000, which made up most of the cargoes of 
four Norwegian steamers seized last November. 
The meat was consigned to Denmark, but the 
British court held that its obvious destination 
was Germany. The loss will fall on the 
American packers, if the decision is upheld. 
Secretary Lansing announced, September 17th, 
that the note to Great Britain regarding inter- 
ference with trade between neutral countries, 
which had been under preparation for several 
months, was completed, and would soon be 
forwarded. ® 


RCTIC EXPLORATION.—On Septem- 
ber 17th, a message came from V ilhjalmur 
Stefansson, the head of the Canadian Arctic 
Expedition, who had not been heard from for 
a year and a half. He announced his safe 
return to Banks Land after a journey over 
the ice, with three companions, during which 
he discovered land, hitherto uncharted, near 
78 degrees north latitude and 117 degrees west 








longitude. He will remain another year in 
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the attempt to learn more of the size and nature | 
of this unknown arctic land, which many men 
of science believe is the edge of a continent 
or great archipelago in the polar sea—perhaps 
a part of the vague Crocker Land that the 
American expedition under Mr. Donald B. 
MacMillan has been trying to reach from a 
Greenland base. 


UBMARINE CONTROVERSY.—A Ber- 


lin dispatch of September 18th made it | 
plain that Ambassador von Bernstorff has | 


complete information regarding the wishes and 
policy of Germany in the submarine warfare 
controversy. The authorities at Washington 
were confident that that would mean a prompt 
settlement, on a basis wholly satisfactory to 
the United States, of the controversy that had 
brought the two countries to the verge of war. 
& 

AITI.—The treaty that gives the United 

States control of the customs, finances, 
and constabulary of Haiti for ten years was 
signed by the D’Artiguenave government on 
September 16th, and the American warships at 
Port au Prince immediately saluted the Haitian 
flag in recognition of the new government. It 
remains for the United States Senate to ratify 


the treaty, which gives this country a virtual | 
Meanwhile, Admiral | 


protectorate over Haiti. 
Caperton remains on the island with two 
thousand men to preserve order and to ad- 
minister the customhouses. 


ca) 


Relief in Belgium announced on September 
19th that it collected and disbursed $50,000,000 
during the first eight months of its existence. 
Of that sum more fhan $6,000,000 came in gifts 
from the United States. The number of desti- 
tute Belgians has increased from a million a 


year ago to about three million. The commis- | 


sion also supplies food for 2,300,000 French 
within the territory occupied by the Germans, 
but the French government pays the bills. 


® 


OAN TO THE ALLIES.—For two weeks | 
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a Russian army of about 30,000 men in the 
| triangle formed by Vilna, Lida, and Vileika. 
Both Petrograd and London recognized the 
situation as the most desperate that the Rus- 
sian army had faced in the long weeks of its 
obstinate resistance to the German advance. 
On September 21st, a Petrograd dispatch said 
that the Russian army had retired to the east 
side of the Vilia River, which was taken to 
mean that it had again escaped the German 
net. Berlin would not concede so much, but 
announced that its armies were pursuing the 
retreating Russians, and that Dvinsk was about 
i BOSTON PHOTO NEWS CO. 





VIEW OF PETROGRAD. 


captors no prisoners or war material, but it is 
| @ position of much strategic importance in any | 
campaign against Riga and Petrograd. 

A little farther south on the long line of 





| Dworzee, which is immediately west of the 


ELGIAN RELIEF.—The Commission for | Pripyat marshes. South of those vast marshes, | 


| General Ivanoff was able to hold General von 


Mackensen away from the fortresses of Rovno, 
the key to the route to Kiev, and by a succession 
of vigorous counter-attacks was able to recover 
several villages in Galicia. 
Russians were more than: holding their own, 


from their armies there to reinforce General 
von Hindenburg or to join in the movement 
| against Serbia. 

| The first definite German offensive against 
Serbia came on September 20th: it took the 


to suffer the fate of Vilna. Vilna yielded its | 


Russian defense, Prince Leopold of Bavaria | 
| aimed his attack at the railway south of Lida, 
|and during the week reached the district of 


In that region the | 


and their victories were interpreted as meaning | 
that the Germans had been withdrawing troops | 





after the arrival of the Anglo-French | form of an artillery attack against the posi- 
commission headed by Baron Reading, the | tions south of the Danube, near Semendria, 
. Lord Chief Justice of | twenty-four miles southeast of Belgrade. For 

England, its members were | | | several weeks there had been reports that 
in daily conference with | German troops were massing on the Serbian 
leading American finan- | front for a drive through Serbia to Bulgaria, 
| ciers,and when this record | and thence southward to help the Turks. 
| closed on September 22d it| Premier Pasitch said that it would take an 
seemed assured that the | army of 450,000 to force a way through Serbia, 
credit loan would be ar- | and it was felt that the attempt would bring 
ranged, with securities of | Greece and Roumania into the war on the side 
British and French five | | of the allies. King Ferdinand of Bulgaria said 
per cent. bonds, to be! | that his country was free of any alliance, 


r 


| 
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READING 


that the amount of the loan would be somewhat | Passage into Turkey. 
below the billion dollars first asked for, and it | attack on Serbia would be purposeless. 

was still undetermined whether the money| ‘The week brought no incidents of impor- | 
should be available for the payment of muni- | tance on the Gallipoli Peninsula, although | 
tions of war made in this country, or only for detailed reports came of the desperate fighting | 


offered to investors at par. | but no one has doubted that he leans toward | 
It seemed likely, however, | Germany and desires to give the Germans free | 
Otherwise, the German | 


wheat, cotton, and so forth. 


EXICO.—On ebkenes 18th, Secretary | 


| in the Anzae zone late in August, when the | 


| British captured hill number 60, with a) 
The Brit- | 
ish admitted the loss of the submarine E-7, | f 


| Turkish loss of five thousand men. 


Lansing announced that the Pan-Ameri- | which had been very active in those waters. | 


can conferees will have a meeting at Washing-| [ondon announced that up to August 2ist | 
ton on October 9th to accord recognition to the | the total British army losses were 381,983. Of 
de facto authorities in Mexico that possess | these, 4,965 officers and 70,992 men were killed ; 
‘the material and moral capacity necessary to | | 9,973 officers and 241,086 men were wounded ; 


protect the lives and property of nationals and | 
foreigners.’? That course will be followed, 
inasmuch as the factions themselves have failed 
to come to an agreement. The announcement 
is taken to mean that the long-delayed recog- 
nition is about to go to Carranza, unless Villa 
can show before October 9th that the strength 
of Carranza is less than it has appeared to be 





northern Mexico by lawless bands, for whom 
both Villa and. Carranza disclaimed responsi- 
bility, led Secretary Lansing on September 
1lth to inform the American consuls in that 
region that they might abandon their posts. 
Mexican bands frequently fired across the Rio 
Grande at United States soldiers in Texas, 
but suffered far more loss than they inflicted. 
——On September 19th, Carranza agents re- | 
ported the capture of the towns of Monclova | 
and Muzquiz, after a battle with Villa troops. 
It was also announced that Villa had aban- 


doned Torreon. < 


ECENT DEATH.—In Boston on Septem- | 


ber 15th, Ezra R. Thayer, dean of the 
Harvard Law School, aged 49 years. 


THE EUROPEAN WARPO 


(From September 15th to September 22d.) 


The third Russian line of defense was not | 


able to check the great drive of the German 
armies led by General von Hindenburg. After 
the German capture of the Dvinsk-Vilna rail- 
way on September 12th the Russian defense 
in that region stiffened for a few days. 
check, however, was brief. The advance con- 
tinued with increasing strength, and on Sep- 
tember 19th General von Hindenburg occupied 
the stronghold of Vilna. Moreover, by a wide- 
sweeping movement north of the city he suc- 
ceeded in almost, if not quite, surrounding 


The | 


and 1,501 officers and 53,466 men were missing. 
Along the western front the heavy cannon- 


month, but there was no trench fighting that 
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FRENCH SAILORS FISHING FOR MINES IN 
THE DARDANELLES. 





brought important results and no indication 
of the long-awaited general offensive. The 
| British fleet and the French artillery near 
Nieuport codperated in a prolonged attack 
|on the German fortifications on the Belgian 
coast. 

Politically, the week brought rumors of 
serious trouble in Russian official circles as a 


result of the sudden prorogation of the uma. | 
On Tuesday, September 2ist, Reginald Mc- | 


Kenna, Chancellor of the British Exchequer, 
presented a war budget of unprecedented pro- 
portions in the Houseof Commons. The chan- 
| cellor told the Commons that expenditures for 
the current fiscal year may reach $7,950, 000, 000, 


|; and that still larger expense is probable in the | Lo 


next fiscal year. As the available revenue is | 
| but $1,360,000,000, the chancellor announced 
sweeping changes in taxation. He proposes | 
additional duties on sugar, tea, and tobacco, 
an increase in postal rates, and the income tax | 


is to be increased to produce nearly twice the 


present revenue. That end will be accom- 
plished by raising the present tax on large 
ineomes, and by reducing the exemption limit 
of the income tax from $800 to $650. 


ading continued, as during the preceding | 
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ye’en romance 


it was yours— 
se that on Hallowe'en you went 
he moonlight with a mirror accord- 











Fae spouse. And suppose, in- 
of a face, you discovered over your 


Think how many happy housewives 


hey are wedded to the idea of mak- 
cess meal served on the home table 


“cious Campbell “kind” satisfies the hun- 
~~ gry longings of the whole family; how it 
an e quickens the appetite, gives new zest to 
the entire meal; and nourishes and builds 

~ up both body and brain. 

~ And so these successful home-makers 
order this wholesome soup by the dozen 














Isn't that a good 
idea to be “married” 
to? Why don't you 
“espouse” it. today? 
21 kinds 10cacan 
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“He’s the one!” 
“Here's a reflection 


That stirs my affection— 7 
A suitor. sit ied 


That beautiful iSbel 
Assures me he’s able 

AR meet every family 
need!” 
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OUTSIDE THE DOOR 
By Victor Starbuck.~e2, 


HE office door is locked, and in my hand 
I held the key—Begone, O gray and grim 
Ghosts of Cold Commerce! — For a phantom 
strand 

I lift my anchor and my course I trim. 
Upon the brine the stars like bubbles swim ; 

Lone on an unknown sea my sails are fanned: 
The sunset sky, an ocean golden-dim, 

Laps on the littoral of a golden land. 


For all day long I’m a sad rapscallion 
Drudging at a desk; but when dark draws 
down 
I will buecaneer with Drake in a wind-tossed 
galleon; 
Or, helmeted and plumed, on a foam-fiecked 
stallion 
I will ride with the Sforza and his red-sword 
battalion 
To the plunder and the pillage of a Tuscan 
town. 


The last account is audited; the ink 
Is stoppered and the pen is laid aside. 

Wan daylight dims on the horizon’s brink ; 
The night flows in, and like a lapping tide 

It floods the city. With one star to guide 
King Louis’s ships slip out. Now, link by 

link, 

We pass the harbor lights and seaward ride. 

Far, far astern the shores of Cyprus sink. 


For I’m all day long at my sorry trading, 
Bargaining for gold until twilight gloom: 
Then, a Red Cross Knight, I may ride cru- 
sading, 
Dreaming and worshiping, triumphing and 
raiding, 
All for Jerusalem, the Rose of God unfading, 
The storied Hill of Olives, the Temple and 
the Tomb. 


The twilight vanishes and night is born: 
The clock has struck the hour that makes 
me free 
To steal, in Lincoln green, by hedge and thorn, 
And meet my fellows at the greenwood tree, 
Strike the dun doe by skill of archery, 
And rally, at the blast of Robin’s horn, 
To vex De Bracy’s Norman company 
And rescue fair Rowena, lost and lorn. 


For all day long, life is dull as a committee: 
But when night darkens over sea and sod 














I am free to wander far from the tyrant city 
With Sinbad the Sailor or Robin Hood’s ban- 
ditti— : 
Feel a man’s red wrath and a man’s white 
pity— 
To be a cog no longer, but a man, thank God! 
» & 
TRYING. 

OCTOR Brown was surprised to find Jack 
home so early from school. ‘Isn’t there 
any football practice to-day, Jack?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, yes, father, but I’m not going 

out any more,” Jack answered. “I 

haven’t any chance to make the team. I’ve been 
out for a month, and tried hard, but it’s no use.” 

Doctor Brown seemed disappointed. ‘It doesn’t 
matter whether you make the team or not, Jack,” 
he said, ‘‘but it does matter a great deal whether 
you tried with all your might and main to do some- 
thing you set out to do.” 

“Well, I tried all right,” said Jack easily. 

“I don’t believe it!” answered his father with 
energy. ‘You wanted to make that team, but you 
found that you were competing with boys a bit 
heavier or with more natural aptitude for the 
game than you had, and because you saw that the 
odds were against you, you quit. The odds may 
always be against you in everything you under- 
take in life. Does that mean that you are always 
going to quit? Every man who ever accomplished 
anything really worth while did it in spite of tre- 
mendous odds. It doesn’t matter whether or not 
you ever accomplish anything that the world deems 
great, but it does matter whether you are going to 
lie down in the face of difficulty or whether you 
are going to develop the character that keeps on 
trying and never admits defeat. Just ‘trying’ 
never got a man anywhere. It’s trying again and 
again, no matter how often you are defeated. It’s 
trying even when it seems no use to keep on. 
That’s the way to win the victories of life.” 

Jack was making for the door. ‘‘It isn’t too late 
yet, father. Maybe I won’t make the team, but it 
won’t be my fault if I don’t!” 
Doctor Brown smiled. ‘‘That’s the way for a 
man to talk!’ he said. 


& 
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HER DAUGHTER’S BIBLE. 
"i HERE’S only one thing more,” said Mrs. 
r Allen, as she consulted her shopping 
list. “Dorothy wants a Bible for a 
birthday present. An inexpensive one 
will do just as well, of course, until she 

is older.” 

**May I tell you a story?” asked Mrs. Foster. 
“‘When my daughter Gladys was ten years old her 
grandmother gave her a Bible for a Christmas 
present. The gift was so attractively bound that 
I thought of asking Gladys to lay it aside for a 
year or two, and carry a cheaper Bible to Sunday 
school; but somehow I neglected to do so. One 
Sunday afternoon several months later Gladys 
came to me in great distress. ‘O mother,’ she 
cried, ‘I’ve lost my precious, precious Bible!’ I 
put the baby in his crib and joined in the search. 
When at last we found the lost treasure, my 
daughter gathered it to her breast. 

“ “Now I can mark another love verse,’ she said 
rapturously as she opened a box of crayons. 
Rollins explained it to us in church. 
thirty already.’ And she turned to the fifteenth 
chapter of St. John and placed a red dot beside 
the ‘love verse’—the text of the morning’s sermon. 

“**What are the blue dots for?’ I asked as she 
turned several leaves. 

“*Oh, those are the prayer verses,’ was the quick 
reply, ‘and the bright orange ones are the faith 
verses, and, O mother, there’s your favorite verse 
marked with a yellow star.’’ I took the Bible and 
read, ‘When thou passest through the waters, I 
will be with thee, and I well remembered the hour 
when I repeated those words to Gladys. My 
mother was seriously ill at the time. ‘And there’s 


Mr. Rollins’ favorite verse,’ the child went on, ‘and 
my Sunday-school teacher’s, and Aunt Ellen’s, 


| During the first six weeks they are carefully 


| wide, three or four two-by-four scantlings, a spade, 
| a crowbar, and a block and tackle. 


and grandmother’s—and here is mine!’ she fin- 
ished triumphantly as she turned to the beautiful 
words, ‘Suffer little children.’ 

‘“‘As I felt the touch of the soft leather and 
noticed the quality of the paper, I was grateful to 
the wise grandmother who chose a Bible that 
would stand many years of constant usage. No 
other Bible would ever mean so much to my daugh- 
ter as the one with which she was growing up.” 

“How many things there are for mothers to 
learn!” said Mrs. Allen softly. “We will select 
Dorothy’s birthday present together.” 


® © 


HOW CROCODILES ARE CAPTURED 
IN FLORIDA. 


Ta crocodile differs from his cousin, the 
alligator, in that the lower maxillary, or jaw- 
bone, moves in the “gator,” whereas it is the 
crocodile’s upper jaw that is movable. The croc- 
odile, moreover, has two sharp teeth that protrude 
from the lower jaw through the upper and mov- 
able one; his nose is sharper, his teeth are longer, 
his seales softer and not so thick, and his body is 
slender and active. His eyesight and hearing are 
both good, and he can scent an enemy if the wind 
favors for at least a half mile. He can dive and 
swim like a fish, and on land he can run at a good 
pace. He is cruel and cunning, and it is not easy 
to capture him. But the cunning of man has found 
a way to catch him alive; it is the method used in 
Florida, and contrived, it is said, by Warren 
Frazee, locally called “Alligator Joe.” 

The crocodile lives in a den or cave close by a 
lake or pond; close by the den he builds a mound 
of grass and mud, and inside the mound the female 
deposits about sixty eggs, which she carefully 
covers and leaves for the sun to incubate, although 
she mounts guard to keep away such enemies as | 
raccoons, opossums, and snakes. When the eggs | 
have hatched, the young take to the water at once. 


guarded by the mother, and during that period 

she is a dangerous creature to deal with. 
“Alligator Joe’s” crocodile-catching outfit con- 

sists of some boards eight feet long and a foot 


Having selected a den that the sign shows to 
be inhabited, he drives a number of boards into 
the mud so as to stop up the entrance and prevent 
the occupants from escaping. He then takes his 
crowbar and prods the ground,—the dens are all 
built near the surface, and at times extend back 
for 150 feet,—finds the nearest approach of the den 
to some convenient tree, attaches his block. and 
tackle to the tree, and then digs a hole—just large 
enough to pull his prize through. Next, he drops a 
slip noose of the rope from his tackle and arranges 
it so that when the crocodile runs along the den 
he will run his head into the noose. 

Next, Joe takes his crowbar and jabs it down 
along the course of the den until he stirs up the 
crocodile, and a moment later the creature has his | 
head hung in the noose, and is struggling franti- | 
cally to escape. Joe pulls cautiously on his ropes | 
until all is tight and secure, when he very care- | 
fully reaches down with a strong cord and ties the | 
crocodile’s jaws together. Then he slowly pulls | 
on his block and tackle, and as he draws the | 
fighting crocodile from below, puts one of the two- | 
by-four scantlings alongside of him, and wraps a | 
strong rope round and round him all the way to | 
the end of his tail. With his legs bound close to | 
his body and the scantling holding him stiff and | 
rigid, the crocodile is dragged down to Joe’s flat- 
boat, and shipped to some circus or museum. 
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STONEWALL JACKSON, INSPECTOR 
OF FEDERAL HOSPITALS. 


T was in the spring of 1862, when Stonewall 
I Jackson, marching down the Shenandoah 

valley, had won a brilliant victory over General 
Banks, whom he drove north until the friendly 
Potomac interposed its screen, and he found 
safety and care for his sick and wounded in the 
hospitals of Frederick. 

A new nurse had been assigned to one of the 
hospitals the day before the battle—a Massachu- 
setts woman named Charlotte McKay, widowed 
and made childless within a single year. The 
patients she had under her care were mostly Fed- 
erals, of course, but there was a good sprinkling of 
wounded Confederates who were prisoners of war. 

One day, just after dinner time, the chief sur- 
geon entered Mrs. McKay’s ward accompanied 
by a stranger. The man had the appearance of a 
student. His head was bent and his brows were 
drawn together, with two deep lines between 
them, as if he had spent long, thoughtful hours at 
his desk; and his eyes, the color of blue steel, 
swept the ward with a keen glance that seemed 
to take in everything. His grizzled beard showed 
that he was no longer young; but his step and 
bearing were elastic and vigorous. 

“Doctor Janeway is from Louisiana,” explained 
the chief, as he introduced the stranger. ‘He 
had to abandon a large sugar plantation there 
when the war broke out, because of his loyalty. 
He was a surgeon in the Crimean War, and so is 
interested in seeing how we do things here.” 

The stranger chatted genially with the nurses 
and the surgeon, discussed their operating facili- | 
ties, compared them with those of the Crimea, 
questioned them about the rations of the prison- 
ers, and accepted a steaming cup of hot soup from 
the nurse. The prisoners were watching and | 
listening to all that passed, in strong contrast to | 
the sullen. indifference they had shown before. | 
One young Virginian, tall and muscular, looked | 
as if he were about to spring from his cot. | 

“That boy looks like he came from near my 
place,” observed the Southern Unionist. “May I 
speak to him?” 

“Yes, doctor; you may talk to any of them.” 








‘Mr. | 
I’ve got | 


With a curiously quick and noiseless step the 
| visitor reached the bed, and conversed for a mo- 
ment in tones that were inaudible to all but the 
young soldier. He returned in a moment. 
| “JT was mistaken; a chance resemblance de- 
| ceived me. The man says he is ‘hankering fora 
| drink,’ nurse. I told him I would ask you for it.” 
| The wounded man drank the water, stretched 
| out on his side, and appeared to sleep, while the 
| two surgeons went on to another ward, and pres- 
ently left the building. Mounting his horse, Doctor 
| Janeway bade a cordial good-by to the chief, bowed 
| with deep respect to the two women, and rode 
slowly out of the hospital grounds. 

The prisoners were in better spirits the next 
morning. A laugh passed from time to time. It 
| was almost as if some excellent joke unknown to 








their attendants had raised their courage. 
| “Did you know the gentleman who was here 
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yesterday?” Mrs. McKay asked the boy soldier. 
The lad grinned up at her and replied: 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“You did? Who was he?” 

“It was Stonewall Jackson, ma’am.” 

The nurse stared; then she said: 

“You’re making fun of me, Pryor. General 
Jackson here in the midst of our armies!’’ 

“It wouldn’t be the first time,’’ retorted the boy, 
nettled by her unbelief. “More than once when 
he hadn’t just the scout he wanted at hand, he 
has gone on his own errands.”’ 

“But what if he should be recognized!” 

“Who’s to recognize him? None of your folks, 
for those who would know him are fighting, not 
nursing the sick. And none of ours, for they 
wouldn’t tell if they saw him. Reason he spoke 
to me, yesterday, was ’cause I was showing too 
much interest. I’m one of his ‘foot cavalry,’ 
ma’am. He wanted to know just how we was 
bein’ treated, and so he came to see.” 

“We try to do the best we can for you, Pryor.” 

“Yes,ma’am. I told himso. We’ve been treated 
a heap better than we expected to be. But it’s 
tough to be a prisoner, you know. And that was 
Stonewall Jackson.” 

*® & 


A FOREST PRIMEVAL. 


N the mountains north of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
I vania, there is a magnificent forest of white 
pines, many of which were old when the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. This forest is one 
of the last remnants of all the vast white-pine 
empire that formerly extended from Maine to 
Maryland, from Cape Cod to the prairies of 
Dakota. 
The white pine was the most useful timber of 
this nation’s early history. It was used in building 








THE LAST REMNANT OF “PENN'S WOODS." 


houses and making furniture; it served as fuel; 
and sturdy, white-pine masts carried the commerce 
of the young United States through all the seven 
seas. Pine-tree shillings were among the very 
earliest coins minted in America. The old white- 
pine flag was one of the earliest emblems of free- 
dom that rose on the Western world. 

The white pine is of an ancient and honorable 
race. It has the majesty, the vigorous individu- 
ality of the pioneer. It is one of the tallest of 
trees. It is poetical or picturesque, and its stately 
dignity adds serenity and distinction to every 
sylvan landscape in which it stands. 

The “Cook Forest’ that survives in Pennsylvania 
contains several thousand acres. The veteran 
pines are from two to five feet in diameter and 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet 
high. Groves of aged hemlock and a scattering of 
oak, chestnut, and maple mingle with the white 
pine. The forest would make an admirable state 
or national park. Indeed, a committee ‘from the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature has recommended 
that this glorious remnant of ‘‘Penn’s Woods” be 
acquired and preserved by the state. 
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LINK PETERS AND THE PARTRIDGES. 


N the Dilmouth post office the talk often turned 

to feats of marksmanship. Caleb Peaslee had 

avast fund of reminiscence, probable and 
otherwise, and the younger men often fell into 
exaggeration, to draw the old gentleman out. 

**Speakin’ of shootin’,’” Wendell Cooper re- 
marked casually, “that oldest sprout of Newt 
Spinney’s was out with me a day or two ago, and 
I saw him make a double on pa’tridges,—clean 
right and left,—and both birds was in the air. It 
ain’t often you see that done.” 

Mr. Hyne shifted his rheumatic leg with a groan. 
“You ought to be ’shamed of yourself, Cooper,” 
he observed in a tone of crabbed reproof. 
‘‘Speakin’ of that as if it was a thing to be talked 
*bout. Ie’n remember when a man wouldn’t think 
of shootin’ a pa’tridge with a shotgun. If a man 
couldn’t take a rifle and snip their heads off, he’d 
scurcely be allowed in the woods with a gun.” 

Mr. Peaslee had turned his face toward the 
talkers with an air of attention, and Jake Piper, 
observing this, deemed the time ripe for taking 
part in the conversation. 

“Well, I d’know,” he remarked. “I’ve under- 
stood that even in the old times the man with 
the shotgun was full as sure to get the bird.” 

Mr. Peaslee cleared his throat gently. 

“Bout the first shotgun ever brought into these 
parts,” he observed, ‘‘was fetched here by Budfish 
Tanner, long b’fore either you or Wendell was 
born, Jake. It wa’n’t thought to be much of a 
piece for a man to take into the woods. 

“Link Peters was reckoned a good shot witha 
rifle in them days,” he went on, “and one mornin’ 
he and Budfish Tanner started out after pa’- 
tridges. It was a foggy mornin’, and you know 
how smoke’ll hang in the air a mornin’ like that. 
Sometimes it’ll be a half a minute b’fore you e’n 
see a thing after you’ve fired. 

“They started up the old Hatcase Pond road,” 
resumed Mr. Peaslee, “and where the road opens 
out into the pasture there was a moss-covered log 








stuck out into the road, and right on the end of 
the log stood a pa’tridge. Tanner up with his 
shotgun, but Link stayed him. ‘Lemme get that 
pa’tridge the way a woodsman ought to get him,’ 
Link says, so he up with his rifle and fired. 

“Wal, when the smoke fin’ly cleared, Link 
Peters was ’bout as s’prised as a man could be, 
f’r there, on the end of the log, stood the pa’tridge! 

“Wal, Link loaded and. fired agin, and the same 
thing happened. When the smoke cleared, there 
was the bird standin’ onthe log. And Link loaded 
and fired agin, and loaded and fired agin,—four 
times in all,—and yet the bird sot there, right where 
she’d been in the beginnin’. 

“After the fourth shot Link begun to be scared; 
he stood his rifle down on the ground and looked 
at Budfish kind of pitiful. ‘For the lan’ sake, 
Budfish,’ he says, ‘what’s come over me? I can’t 
shoot at all!’ And Tanner says, ‘Wal, now I’m 
goin’ to try to get that pa’tridge, and after that 
we’ll look into your case, and see if it’s you or 
your rifle that’s to blame.” So he up with the 
shotgun and fired, and that time, when the smoke 
lifted, the pa’tridge was gone. ‘“Budfish walked 
over to pick up the bird, and then he turned 
round grinnin’ and beckoned to Link. 

“You see,” explained Mr. Peaslee, “there hadn’t 
been jest one pa’tridge there; there was five of 
’em, and they walked out on the log one at a time. 
I’ve seen ’em act like that a good many times. 
And when Budfish peeked over behind the log he 
found the whole five of ’em there, and four of ’em 
had their heads shot clean off!” 
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NARROW ESCAPES OF THE AIRMEN. 


Te fly in an aéroplane, even under peace con- 
ditions, is a fair test of courage. To perform 
the feats that are everyday occurrences in the 
lives of the aéronauts with the European armies is 
surely to reach sublimity of bravery. 

Volumes might be written, says Mr. Charles 
Lincoln Freeston in Scribner’s Magazine, about 
the innumerable thrilling adventures and narrow 
escapes incidental to the aérial warfare. One of 
the best-known British aviators, Mr. B. C. Hucks, 
was flying against ‘a sixty-mile-an-hour gale six 
thousand feet above the German lines. In spite of 
his slow speed, he trusted to his altitude to save 
himself from artillery fire. A shell found its mark, 
however, and passed between Hucks and his 
observer. It made a big hole in the fabric, and 
carried away a main strut, two ribs, and the petrol 
pipes. Nevertheless, he managed to alight with 
safety. 

Flight Commander Claude Grahame - White, 
during the naval air raid on the Belgian coast, ran 
into a fierce snowstorm that overweighted his 
planes, and literally hurled him into the sea from 
a height of seven thousand feet. After being 
thirty-five minutes in the water, he was picked up 
by a French mine sweeper, which was then shelled 
for an hour and a half by German guns. Truly, a 
lively experience! 

Very remarkable, too, are the cases in which 
pilots have escaped disaster under other perilous 
conditions than that of disablement. One member 
of the Royal Flying Corps was almost completely 
dazed by shell fire at close quarters, and lost com- 
mand of his machine. For some little time it 
gyrated about and finally “looped the loop”; but 
before the point of actual disaster was reached, he 
regained possession of his faculties and alighted 
with the machine under control. 

A naval airman, when flying seaward, entered a 
thick, white cloud, and wholly lost his sense of 
direction. He realized that he was flying upside 
down only when he found that things were falling 
out of his pockets. Then his belt broke, and he 
had to hang on by his knees and elbows. At 
length he emerged from the cloud and saw the 
sea apparently over his head, but he was able to 
right his machine and continue his flight. 
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FROM WYCLIFFE TO LINCOLN. 


CORRESPONDENT of The Companion who 
was interested in what we had recently to 
say about the origin of the famous phrase 

that Lincoln used at Gettysburg,—‘‘government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people,”— 
calls our attention to the fact that we must go back 
not one century but more than five centuries for 
the first use of those striking words. It was, 
he writes, not in America, but in England, that 
they were first uttered, probably by the great 
preacher and reformer, John Wycliffe, who first 
translated the Bible into English speech. 

In the manuscript of the translation, mostly 
made by Wycliffe but finished by Nicholas de 
Hereford, there is an introduction, whether written 
by Wycliffe, Hereford, or another is not clear, and 
this sentence occurs therein: 

“This Bible is for the government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” 

Wycliffe was a pupil of the great theologian, 
William Ockham, who taught that in political 
affairs the state and not the church should be 
supreme, and he had learned from Marsiglio, 
author of a book famous in its time, the “‘ Defensor 
Pacis,” that the “sovereignty of the state rested 
with the people.’”’ In political philosophy as well 
as in theology he was far in advance of his time; 
if he did not himself write the famous phrase,.it 
must have been written by one of his associates 
and pupils. It certainly expresses his own love 
of and confidence in the eommon people. 

It would be interesting to know whether Lincoln, 
who was a constant reader of the Bible from his 
youth upward, ever saw any copy of these pref- 
atory words to the Wycliffe translation. It is not 

ry to supp that he did, for, as the article 
in The Companion showed, the phrase had in a 
measure established itself in the thought of the 
English-speaking peoples some years before he 
himself made use of it. 


* & 


A CAT OR A FATHER. 


N his “Life of Thomas B. Reed,” Mr. Samuel 
W. McCall tells this story about the former 
Speaker, who was an unusually large man. 

When his daughter Katherine, or “Kitty,” as he 

called her, was a little girl, she had a cat to which 
she was much devoted. One day the kitten was 
sleeping in Reed’s chair when he was about to sil 
down. His daughter, in horror, gave the chair a 
sudden pull to save the cat from annihilation, and 
as a result Mr. Reed sat down heavily on the floor. 
It was a rather serious happening for a man of his 
size, and even a lesser man might easily have lost 
his temper. But the only notice he took of the 
matter was to say gravely, after he had got on his 
feet, ‘“‘Kitty, remember that it is easier to get 
another cat than another father.” 
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DRAWN BY 
J. W. FERGUSON KENNEDY 


DULCIE’S FIRST RIDE. 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


HE night after father decided that Dulcie 
was old enough to go to school, she was 
so excited that she hardly slept a wink; 
and the next morning, when he swung her up 
to the saddle behind her brother Dick, to ride 
old Ginger to the schoolhouse two miles away, 
she could hardly sit still for happiness. But 
Dick sat very still indeed, and stared ahead of 
him without a word. He did not like to take 
his little sister to school, for fear that the 
other boys might laugh at him when he rode 
up to the door with a girl in the saddle 
behind him. 

The boys did laugh a little, but not unkindly, 
and Dulcie laughed back with delight. She 
had held so tightly to her brother all the way 
over that she had scarcely looked about her at 
all; but the motion had been fine, and she was 
very happy. And yet Dick still looked sulky 
when he brought Ginger round at four o’clock 
for the trip home. He did not even smile 
when two of the big boys and several envious 
little girls helped Dulcie up, with much laugh- 
ing. His very back looked stiff as Ginger 
cantered away. 

But Dulcie was too happy to notice his 
silence. She was so proud and glad that she 
sang a little and talked a little as they went 
on. Once or twice she even forgot father’s 
words and loosened her hold on Dick; for 
every, moment it was becoming easier to ride, 
and it seemed as if in a little while she would 
be able to sit entirely alone. 

Dick could feel the little arms drop now and 
then, but he said nothing. ‘‘She ought not to 
do that,’’ he thought to himself, ‘‘but I can 
grab her if she starts to fall. She has no 
business up here, anyhow !’’ 

It was a bright, windy day in October. 
The roads were very muddy, but Dulcie, high 
and dry on her perch, did not mind a spatter 
or two. ‘‘Ho!’’ she said almost aloud. ‘I’m 
glad we live two miles from school !’’ 

Poplar Hill, a quarter of a mile from home, 
is very steep. Old Ginger decided that he 
would take it at one quick pull, so he gathered 
himself together and began to step out as fast 
as hecould. If he had not been quite so quick, 
or if Poplar Hill had not been quite so steep, 
the thing might not have happened; but all 
at once, before anyone could say ‘‘Jack 
Robinson, ’’ Dulcie was tossed backward. She 
felt herself going, and clutched at Ginger’s 
sleek brown sides as she fell, but there seemed 
to be nothing to get hold of. She also made a 
funny little squeak, but the wind was noisy in 
Dick’s ears; and besides, he had heard so many 
of her funny little squeaks all the way along 
that he would not have noticed, anyway. So, 
with one last squeak, off went Dulcie, catching 
wildly at Ginger’s tail as she fell. It was a 
long, strong tail, but slippery, and by it she 
slid down as a man slides down a rope from 
the top of a house. But Ginger was old and 
gentle, and did not even turn his head. Plunk! 
With a soft little thump Dulcie sat suddenly 
in the deep mud, her eyes tight shut. 

After a second or two she opened them. 
There was the bright world round her, just 
as usual, and halfway up the hill were Dick 
and Ginger, moving fast. She gave a half- 


frightened, half-angry sob as she looked after | 


them. ‘They don’t even look back !”’ she said. 
‘*They don’t care a bit!’’ 

When Dick trotted briskly up to the door, 
mother ran out on the porch. ‘‘Where’s 
Dulcie?’”’? sheasked in surprise. ‘*Why didn’t 
you bring her home with you?”’ 


When days are rainy, Dick and Sue 
Think up such pleasant things to do! 
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To them the sofa is a hack 
In which they drive to town and back ; 





BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


And almost every time they stop 
To buy things at the goody shop. 





| Dick turned in the saddle, and his face grew 
| red, then white. ‘‘Why, mother!’’ he cried. 
| When father and Dick, both on Ginger, 
found Dulcie, she was still sitting in the road, 
not hurt, but crying softly. Her hat was 
hanging by one string, and her dress had 
changed from blue to chocolate color. Dick 
| could hardly get off the horse quick enough. 
| ‘I forgot to hold on tight,’”? Dulcie said to 
| her father. 
| **¥ guess,’? said Dick promptly, ‘‘ ’twas 
| more because I didn’t take care of you that 
| you fell off, Dulcie. Will you be afraid to 
| ride again ?”’ 
| Duleie looked a little doubtful, but shook 
her head. 

‘*Because,’’ said Dick, ‘‘I just want to feel 
you behind me once more!’’ 
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A QUEER LITTLE 
MOTHER. 


BY A. F. CALDWELL. 


I know of a queer little mother, 
Beloved by the young and the old; 

Her tales are a joy to the children 
Whenever and wherever told. 


I am sure that all of you know her, 
Or can hazard a guess at her name, 
When I tell of the sons and the daughters 
That have given their mother her fame. 


Her poor reckless Simon, the simple, 
Goes fishing each day without fail, 

From the coming of dawn till the sunset, 
And he fishes—don’t smile—in her pail. 


She hurried two children for water, 
And gave them a bucket to fill; 
But they met with a sorry disaster 
That sent both of them rolling downhill. 


One lass must have married a cobbler 
Who is poor, for her home is a shoe; 

And to care for her houseful of babies 
Is more than the mother can do. 


That plum-loving youngster, Jack Horner, 
Is a limb of the family tree; 

And so is the timid Miss Muffett, 
And King Cole and his fiddlers, all three. 


And who is this queer little mother? 
| Think hard, now, and let your wits loose! 
Could it be any other, pray tell me, 
Than dear little old Mother Goose? 


*® 
A GAME WITH BUTTONS. 
BY PATTEN BEARD. 
Se rainy day, when there seems to be 





nothing else to do, you can make a tid- 

dledywinks game with the buttons from 
the button bag. Any number of young people 
| can play the game. 

First sort the buttons; then pick out one 
large white button and six small ones, and 
one large black button and six small ones. 
| On the floor, or in the middle of a large 
|table with a tablecloth on it, place a round 
box cover about as large as a napkin ring, or 

| if you have no box cover, it is just as well to 
| use the napkin ring itself. 
The game is to see who will be the first to 
| make all of the small buttons hop into the ring 
|or the box cover, which is called ‘‘Home.’’ 
| All you need to do to make the small buttons 
| jump toward the ‘‘Home’”’ is to press the rim 
| of them with the rim of one of the big buttons, 
| and let the rim of the big button slip off. 





WHEN LITTLE BEAR 


WOULD NOT WORK. 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


to play, his mother sent him out to pull 

weeds in the blackberry patch. When 
his mother went out to see how he was getting 
on, she found him lying on the ground and 
looking at the sky. 

‘Little Bear, ’’ said she, ‘‘have you finished 
the weeding ?’’ 

‘*No, Mother Bear,’’ was the answer, ‘‘it is 
too hard work. I shall pull no more weeds. ’’ 

Never before had Mother Bear heard Little 
Bear speak like that; so she took him by the 
hand and led him into the house, where 
Father Bear sat in his big chair. 

‘*Father Bear,’’ she said, ‘‘ Little Bear will 
not work.’’ Then behind Little Bear’s back 
she made motions that meant, ‘‘ But please do 
not spank him!’’ 

‘*Ah-hum! Ah-hum!’’ began Father Bear, 
gazing hard at Little Bear. ‘‘Do I under- 
stand that you will not pull weeds, Son Bear?’’ 

‘*Tt is too hard work,’’ explained Little 
Bear. ‘‘I am not big enough to pull weeds in 
the blackberry patch. ’’ 

‘*Ah-hum! Ah-hum!’’ repeated Father 
Bear, who was really too surprised at first for 
words. Then said he, ‘‘Son Bear, I ought 
to spank you and send you out to work, and 
that is what I should do if your mother were 
willing. But —’’ 

Father Bear said ‘‘But’’ in such a loud, 
loud voice that Little Bear jumped at the tone. 
‘* But little bears who will not pull weeds in the 
blackberry patch shall not eat blackberries. ’’ 

So upstairs went Little Bear, followed by 
his mother, who carried a plate of bread and a 
brown pitcher full of water from the spring. 
Mother Bear said nothing when she left Little 
Bear upstairs with the bread and the water, 
but he did not mind that, because at first he 
thought it was all a joke. 


QO morning when Little Bear wanted 





him any fish and his father said nothing. So 
Little Bear ate bread and drank water. 

The afternoon lasted a long, long time. 
Little Bear was asleep when his mother 
brought him more bread and water. 

When he awoke, he again smelled fish frying. 
He felt hungry, but still his mother did not 
bring him any fish and his father said nothing. 
Then he called his mother and his father. 

‘*‘What is the trouble with Son Bear?’’ 
inquired Father Bear, when Mother Bear led 
the little fellow downstairs. 

‘*T am hungry!’’ wailed Little Bear. 

**Have you no bread?’’ asked Father Bear. 

**T cannot eat just bread,’’ answered Little 


| Bear, ‘‘not when I smell fish; and besides, I 


am lonesome. I will weed the blackberry 
patch and the whole garden, and I’ll hoe the 
corn, and I’ll work like Sally Beaver, if you’ll 
let me have fish for my supper, and blackber- 
ries, and honey, and milk.’’ 

‘*Very well,Son Bear,’’ agreed Father Bear. 
**You shall sit down to supper, and weed the 
blackberry patch before dark.’’ 

Little Bear passed his plate, and Father 
Bear filled it with trout, and mashed potatoes, 
and currant jelly. Mother Bear passed him 
the johnnycake, and gave him a big dish of 
blackberries and a brown mug full of milk. 

Little Bear was so hungry that he ate two 
whole speckled trout, and five pieces of johnny- 
cake, and three heaping dishes cf blackberries, 
and drank two mugfuls of milk before he went 
out and weeded the blackberry patch. He was 
tired when he went to bed that night, and on 
many other nights afterward, but he said 
nothing about it, nor did he ever stop his work 
in the garden until he had done it all as well 
as he could; for he soon found out that when 
he had worked hard, even bread and water 


| tasted good, but that when he had not worked, 


At dinner time, when he smelled fish frying, | there was no taste in fish, or honey, or milk, 
he felt hungry; but his mother did not bring | or in a heaping dish of blackberries. 








ORAWN BY MABEL HILL 


When Patty plays that she is queen 
She wears a very stately mien ; 

She also wears a plaided shawl 
Draped from her shoulders so ’twill fall 
The whole length of her small domain 
Along the floor — a splendid train 
That makes as fine a swish, swish, swish, 
As any queen could ever wish. 
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PATTY PLAYS QUEEN. 


BY PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE. 
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And when she steps with measured tread, 
To keep the lamp shade on her head, 

A dinner fork held high in air,— 

For queens a royal sceptre bear,— 

Then jolly little brother Rob, 

With many a flourish, smile and bob, 
Holding her train with courtly care, 
Enthrones her in the morris chair. 
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“SOCIABLES” AND PARTIES. 


cy say Te find something new for par- 
= 4 ties at home, at clubs, or at 
church “sociables” is a problem 
that has tested the ingenuity of 
many persons, and driven more than 
one hostess or chairman of an en- 
tertainment committee almost to 
despair. In the end it is usually dis- 
‘covered that the simple, unpreten- 
tious amusements are most likely to break the “ice 
of formality” and create a feeling of unrestraint. 
From widely separated parts of the country 
The Companion has collected a group of interest- 
ing suggestions for evening entertainments. In 
every case the amusements described have been 
worked out with more than ordinary success. 


ake 





AN INDOOR CAMPING PARTY. 

This modest party was sufficiently different to 
be hilariously enjoyable to a dozen young people, 
from eighteen to twenty, of both sexes. They 
received invitations to “an indoor camping party,” 
at which, it was suggested, the most appropriate 
dress would be such as was adapted to the hard- 
ships of woods life. The boys came in khaki or 
Mackinaw, and the girls in “middy” blouses and 
flannel skirts, with “sneakers” for footwear. 

They found the house plentifully trimmed with 
greenery—boughs of pine, spruce, hemlock, and 
cedar—and the floors covered thick with clean, 
dry autumn leaves. 
not Japanese, but the plain workaday kind—and 
candles stuck into potatoes hollowed on one side | 
and flattened on the other. 

When everyone had come, the hostess an- 
nounced that the first thing to do was to get a} 
mess of fish for supper; and she led the way 
to the ‘fish pond.” It was in the rear of the hall, 
where the register of the hot-air furnace was situ- | 
ated. The register grating had been removed. 
In its place was a large sheet of silvered card- 
board, sprinkled with mica frosting and banked 
with greenery, and in the centre of it was an 
irregular hole, such as a winter fisherman might 
chop through the ice. 

The guests took turns in fishing. A slender | 
stick cut in the woods made a satisfactory rod. 
To it was attached a line that carried a “gang” 
of three hooks weighted with a heavy sinker. 
Not only the register grating, but a section of the | 
furnace pipe had been removed, and the line | 
dropped through into the cellar. The hostess | 
would not tell whether her littie brother acted as 
a piscatory deus ex machina, or whether the guests 
really hooked the prizes they drew up; but either 
plan was feasible, for the prizes were wrapped in 
eheesecloth instead of paper, to afford a better | 
hold for the hooks. The “fish” that the guests | 
eaught were favors suited to camp life: a minia- | 
ture compass, little hatchets, steel table knives | 
and forks, tin drinking cups, and similar things, | 
nearly all of which came from the five-and-ten- | 
cent store. 

When everyone had caught a “fish,” the hostess | 
announced that a little wild game would be a 





CARTOONING WITH A PAPER WAD. 


welcome addition to the camp fare, and invited 
the guests to join a hunt. The region proved to 
be astonishingly rich in game, considering the 
nature of the surroundings. In the front room 
stood an easel that supported a wide pine board 
on which had been fastened small pictures of all 
sorts of birds and animals, from sparrows to ele- 
phants and anteaters. The weapon was an air 
gun, the missile 4 small dart. Each guest was 
permitted to choose the beast at which he or she 
desired to shoot. The hostess remarked, casually, 
that each animal represented a number of score 
marks, printed on the back of the card. Naturally, 
therefore, the guests shot first at the big game— 
the elephant, the moose, the lion, and beasts of 
that character; but when they removed the cards, 
they discovered that- the elephant counted only 
one,-and the moose two, whereas the English 
Sparrow was good for twenty-five, and the despised 
rabbit for twenty. 

When supper time came, the guests were di- 
rected to a table that bore luncheon baskets, one 
for each person, all packed with sandwiches, fruit, 
cheese, cake, and the other usual picnic provi- 
sions,and all seated themselves cross-legged on the 
floor in a semicircle round the open fire, and ate. 
For drink, their attention was directed to a corner 
of the room where an earthenware crock filled 
with fruit punch stood concealed behind a mass 
of green boughs. Over it hung a long-handled tin 
dipper and a sign that said “Atkins’ Spring’; 
and beside it lay a nest of paraffin-paper drink- 
ing cups, to which the guests helped themselves. 

The boys and the girls were paired for the 
supper in accordance with the scores they had 
made in the hunt, the boy who stood first having 
as partner the girl who stood lowest, and the 
leader among the girls having the boy who scored 
least, on the principle, as the hostess said, that 
there should be at least one “‘good provider’ in 
each couple. 

After supper the news was spread that con- 





cealed somewhere on the ground floor were a wild 
goose, a wild turkey, and a wildcat, and that a} 
prize awaited the person who first bagged one of | 
them.- The weapons in this case were one-cent | 
tin pea shooters, one for each guest, and the 

missiles were raw pea beans, a two-quart bowl of | 
which stood on the table. 

The hunt began with a search for the hidden 
animals. The goose was found perched on the 
eap over the dining-room door, the turkey on a | 
window casing, and the wildeat, which was only 
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AN INDOOR CAMPING PARTY. 


ous fun of the evening. 

The last diversion provided was a nutting party, 
in a room that until then had not been opened. 
On entering, the guests found the floor covered 
with a thick layer of leaves, in which five or six 
pounds of mixed nuts had been scattered. 


Here and there about the room stood stones that | 


weighed twenty-five or thirty pounds, and on them 
other stones as large as a man’s fist. The guests 
hunted through the leaves for the nuts,and cracked 
them on the large stones, with the small stones 
for hammers. There was an enthusiastic shout of 
interest when one persistent youth, probing an 


| unexplored corner, uncovered a cocoanut. 


The affair owed its success as much to its 
wholesome simplicity as to its difference 
from the ordinary party. To adjust it toa 
larger number of guests is a simple matter. 

The large space afforded by church parlors 
would serve the purpose excellently, and 
older persons would enjoy the ‘‘camping” just as 
much as the young people. 


A FISHING PARTY. 


At a somewhat similar party a broad porch and 
a large room were decorated with moss, seaweed, 
and bowls of goldfish among pots of ferns. The 
invitations requested the guests to wear or carry 
some article that would suggest the name of a 
fish. That aroused curiosity at the start. The 
hostess cut two sets of oblong slips of stiff, white 
paper, on which she wrote in duplicate the names 
of fishes. She placed both sets of cards in bowls— 
one for the women, the other for the men. As 
the guests arrived, each of 
them drew a card, and then 
the men and the women 
matched cards to find partners 
for the evening. 

When the guests had found 
their mates, they went fishing 
to discover what the design 
worn by each guest repre- 
sented. 

One girl who was very much 
devoted to her bottle of smell- 
ing salts was readily recog- 
nized as a smelt. Another 
guest, who carried a blacking 
brush about with him, puzzled 
everyone until some one 
guessed that he was a shiner. 
A man with a cane in his hand 
and a large black L on his back 
represented a stickleback. One young woman 
who pretended to make unpleasant personal com- 
ments was quickly described as a “‘cat.” 


THE LONDON DOLL. 


Often at parties or ‘‘sociables” there are 
moments when the interest lags. A good way to 
fill in such gaps is to have a side show. One of 
the most amusing and mysterious is called ‘“‘The 
London Doll.” 

Some one opens the folding doors into a room 
that has been kept closed. There, sitting on a 
table in the doorway just in front of 
the curtains, and bowing her wel- 





The lights were lanterns— | The fusillade that followed was the most uproari- | boy’s moving his legs; but the boy himself remains 
completely hidden by the curtains, which are 
| pinned together just behind the doll. 


THE TURTLE RACE. 


Another amusing diversion that never fails to 
banish social stiffness is the “turtle race.” For 


each contestant—and the more who enter the | 
race, the merrier it is—the hostess provides a | 


piece of stiff cardboard cut in the general shape 
of a mud turtle, like the ac- 
companying diagram; it 
should be about ten inches 
long by eight inches wide, 
with hind legs about 
four inches apart. 
Through a generous 
hole in the head runs a 
piece of common wrap- 
ping twine about fifteen 
feetlong. After all the 
rugs have been removed from 
the floor, several chairs are 
arranged along one wall of 
the room. Each person in the 
race then fastens one end of 
the twine to the leg of a chair, 
about ten inches from the 
floor, and with the other end 
retreats to the far side of the 


m. 

When all is ready for the 
start, the turtles strung on 
the twine lie flat on the floor, 
with their feet against the 
chairs and their heads point- 
ing toward the persons who 
hold the twine. By touching 
nothing except the twine at 
the far end, the contestants 
must get the turtles to them 
and back again. They quickly find that by 
holding the hand ten or twelve inches from the 
floor and tightening the string they can raise 
the turtle’s head and advance its hind feet toward 
them, and that when, on loosening the string, the 
turtle falls flat once more, it is several inches 
nearer to them. 

It looks easy when the seven or eight turtles 
begin their strange, flopping procession, but as 
they go faster and faster some of them begin to 
swing from side to side, and, suddenly, out go 
their hind legs sidewise on the smooth floor. 
Now, progress is impossible until, with much 
manipulation of the string, they are headed 
straight again. Assoon as a turtle’s nose touches 
the jockey’s hand, 
the jockey lifts the 
string high, swings 
the turtle’s hiud 
legs toward him, 
and starts it on its 
return journey. The 
strange, almost life- 
like anties of the 
cardboard — turtles, 
and the uncertainty 





come, is the doll. 

“She is very nervous,” explains the 
showman, ‘‘and soon gets tired, but 
she has consented to answer a few 
important questions. Are you glad 
to see these people, Miss Minerva?” 

The doll nods vigorously, not only 
her head, but her whole body. 

“Do you think they are all hand- 
some?” 

Miss Minerva is more truthful than 
polite, and shakes her head and her 
body decidedly in the negative. 

‘*Will you dance a little?” 

The London Doll is gracious 
enough to perform a sort of St. 
Vitus’s jig. 

“Will you let some of -us shake 
hands with you?” 

Miss Minerva gives her consent, 
and a girl comes forward and grasps 
one of the London Doll’s limp hands. 
She is followed by a boy, but no 
sooner has he got hold of a hand than 
Miss Minerva gives a desperate lunge 
forward, bunting into the boy, who 
flees precipitately. 

“TI fear that she is getting tired,” explains the 
showman. ‘We must shut the door and allow her 
to rest.”’ 

The secret of the London Doll is this: 

One of the boys lies face downward on a good- 
sized table, with his legs bent up at the knees. 
A face painted on a piece of cotton cloth is tied 


| about his feet, false hair is fastened about the 
| face, and something is tied round the head for 
|a hood. The doll wears a dressing gown and a | board, so that one sheet can easily be removed at 

A stick with stuffed gloves on the ends of | a time. 
it serves for arms. The bowing, dancing, and | 


skirt. 





SMOKE PICTURES. 


| 


| 


of the race, which may be 
lost or won most unex- 
pectedly, provide much 
amusement, and not a 
little excitement. 


A SKETCH PARTY. 


Quite unlike the turtle 
race, but no less produc- 
tive of fun, are the picture 
games. There are many 
of them, all of which are 
popular. One of the easiest to “get up” is the 
sketch party; it will give the “artists” who wish 


to exhibit their skill a good laugh from start to | 


finish. 

Get several sheets of brown wrapping paper, a 
blue pencil,—or better, a few sticks of drawing 
charcoal,—four thumb tacks, an easel, and a draw- 
ing board. Fold the paper to fit the board, and 
cut: the sheets. Fix them pad fashion on the 


Place the drawing board on the easel, 
and when the artists have arranged themselves 


an inch high, on the top of a grandfather’s clock. | other movements are easily accomplished by the | in a semicircle of chairs in front of it, whisper in 





THE LONDON DOLL. 


turn to each the name of a wild animal, or hand 
him a slip of paper with the name on it, and 
give him exactly thirty seconds to draw the 
animal on the paper pinned to the board. After 
he has finished, number the drawing and add 
the artist’s name. Tear the sheet off, and call the 
next draftsman. While you are doing that, the 
guests must write on cards the name of the animal 
that they guess it to be. 

When all have had a turn at the drawing board, 
replace the sketches in the order in which they 
were made, and read the correct list. A large 
wooden toy animal, or a candy box shaped like 
an animal, makes a good prize for the most 
successful guesser. 


CARTOONING WITH A PAPER WAD. 


Everyone has attempted to draw caricatures, 
but it is probable that few have tried to do it with 
the help of a crumpled piece of waste paper. 
The task calls for imagination and ingenuily, 
rather than for special artistic ability. Provide 
each person with a sheet or two of blank paper 
and a pencil, and a piece of waste paper. When 
all are ready to begin, let them crumple the waste 
paper into a ball about the size of a walnut and 
drop it on the sheet of blank paper in such a 
way that the light strikes it at an angle, thus 
producing a well-defined shadow. Anyone who 
has eve1 looked for faces and forms in the clouds 
will readily get the idea. 

If at first the sketchers get no result, let them 
move the wad of paper slowly round until they 
see in the shadow that it casts a likeness to some 
face—the more grotesque, the better. They 
should then outline the profile with their pencils, 
taking care not to move the paper wad until the 
outline is complete. No two persons will see 
the same possibilities in the same shadow, so the 
number of faces is almost unlimited. 

The results of the labor expended will not be of 
any great moment from an artistic point of view, 





THE SKETCH PARTY. 


but they will prove an endless source of amuse- 
ment, for the shadows, like lightning, never strike 
twice in the same place. 


SMOKE PICTURES. 


Making smoke pictures is an old pastime that 
is well worth reviving. As a way to entertain the 
younger guests at a party, it is hard to surpass. 
The only materials that are necessary are pieces 
of white cardboard, a few candles, and some 
small, pointed brushes. 

The first step is to smoke the whole surface of 
each piece of cardboard very thoroughly, by hold- 
ing it over the lighted candle. 
| Drawing the picture consists merely in removing 
the black coating and leaving the 
white cardboard exposed. Thus, if 
you wish to show the white sail 
of a ship, all that is necessary is 
to take the brush and sweep away 
the smoky surface. It is well to 
blow gently to clear away the soot 
as you work. Very fine details, 
such as ropes, can be picked out 
with a pin. 

Since it is important not to make 
mistakes, it is an excellent plan for 
each person to outline on a piece of 
paper the picture that he purposes 
to produce. A blunder can be recti- 
fied by re-smoking a part of the pic- 
ture, but it is better to make no 
alterations. 

One of the best effects is a snow 
scene at night. 





Any of the picture games described 
above can} of course, be used effec- 
tively as a part of an evening enter- 
tainment in which there are other 
amusements, or several of themcan be 
used in combination. One amusing 
plan is to have a progressive picture 
party, in which groups of guests move from one 
room to another and try their hands at the 
various ‘‘stunts.” 


*® & 


Vegetable Pie.—Grease a deep pie dish, and put 
into it a layer of butter beans,—first boiled until 
tender in salted water, with a little butter,—a 
Spanish onion sliced thin, and three or four toma- 
toes that have first been boiled. Add butter or 
drippings in bits here and there, also pepper and 
salt to taste. When the pie dish is nearly full, 
cover all with potatoes that have been boiled and 
mashed with cream or hot milk. Score the top 
and brush over with beaten egg, and bake slowly. 
This is a delicious vegetarian dish for luncheon. 


* 8. 


The third article in the series, ‘“‘The Care of 
Savings,” will appear in the Family Page for 
November. In that number will also be printed 
receipts for the use of apple syrup, the making of 
which was described in the Family Page for Sep- 
tember. Another article of particular interest in 
the November Page will be “How to Make and 
Use a Hay Burner.” 
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THE MOUTH IN ILL HEALTH. 
NE of the first things a doctor does when 





quick est and easiest way to examine an 
internal cavity of the body and observe 
the signs of health or disease there 
displayed. The mouth is lined with mucous mem- 
brane, which is quickly affected by many disorders ; 
and the tongue, which is simply a mass of muscle 
wrapped up in mucous membrane, is a veritable 
horizontal guide post. 

Since it is a muscle, its general size and shape 
and its susceptibility to proper control, inform 
the physician of the muscular condition of the 
patient; and the state of the mucous membrane 
that covers it indicates the general systemic con- 
dition. A person who suffers from fever of any 
degree will generally show a “furred” tongue. 
The word graphically describes the condition, and 
it is not necessary to be a physician in order to 
recognize it. ‘ 

In a long-continued fever like typhoid, the fur 
accumulates until the tongue is covered with a 
thick, brown mass that ‘shades off to a lighter 
tint at the edges. In scarlet fever the tongue is 
often covered with a white fur dotted with little 
red points. That is called the “ strawberry” 
tongue. When the stomach is badly out of con- 
dition, the tongue shows a thick white or brown 
fur; and those who are suffering from tonsillitis, 
or from any other inflammation of the throat, may 
show a layer of thick, creamy-white fur all over 
the tongue. Sometimes, when the patient is much 
exhausted, the tongue will not be furred, but dry, 
red, and raw. 

“Thrush” consists of small white patches raised 
above the surface, and, although not serious in it- 
self, generally shows that the constitution is weak. 

One strange thing about the tongue is that, 
although it so often betrays the state of the stom- 
ach to the physician, yet in two of the most serious 
stomach troubles—cancer and gastric ulcer—the 
tongue is generally very clean. 

The tongue in health is always under the mus- 
cular control of its owner, and should be perfectly 
steady when it is put out. A tremulous tongue 
denotes weakness, and the tongue that is coated 
and tremulous in the morning, but that grows 
steadier through the day, is generally the result 
of too much alcohol. 
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TAUGHT BY THE HICKORY. 


T is peculiarly fortunate for a ball player, 
| a Swordsman, or a surgeon to be ambi- 





dextrous. Dr. John Allan Wyeth was 
not born to that good fortune, but he 
achieved it. How he did so, with the 
assistance of a long, lithe, extra tough 
hickory,—not applied in the manner that has ren- 
dered that useful tree so unpopular with boys,—he 
has related in his interesting autobiography, re- 
cently published. 

When he was a boy of twelve, he attended school 
in a country schoolhouse built on the backbone of 
a high, wooded ridge that overlooked the village. 
At recess one slope of the ridge was. the girls’ 
playground, and the other the boys’; and boys 
and girls met and played together on the summit. 
A favorite sport was for the boys to bend the 
tough young hickory saplings down to the ground, 
and seat themselves and their sweethearts upon 
them for “ridey-horses.” 

“T had a sweetheart,” the doctor acknowledges, 
“and her name was Mugg. Can you imagine in 
all the category of names one more suggestive of 
ugliness—I am almost tempted to say of ‘muggli- 
ness’? But Mugg was only her nickname. It was 
short for Margaret, and she was the prettiest girl 
in school—to me. 

“There stood in our grove a slender, graceful, 
tight-bark hickory sapling, toughest of all tough 
timber, which bends, but never breaks. It towered 
fully thirty feet to its topmost bifurcation. There 
was no other like it, as there was no other girl 
like Mugg. Imade up my mind that I would bend 
it to the ground, and that she should have it; and 
to the top I climbed, twisted the terminal twigs 
round my hands and wrists, and swung boldly out 











into space toward the ground. I had struck the | 


wrong hickory. 

“Instead of swooping to the earth as I had 
anticipated, in a long, graceful curve, amid the 
plaudits of an admiring throng, with a glance at 
Mugg and her approving smile, I bent that obsti- 
nate sapling not more than three feet from the top, 
in fishhook shape; and there I dangled, helpless 
and hopeless, almost as much so as if I had had a 
noose about my neck and had been hanging from 
a gibbet. I could not clamber back, for the are 
of the circle described by the bending tree top 
had a diameter beyond the swing of my wildly 
gyrating feet.” 

His suggestion that half a dozen boys climb up 
and add sufficient weight to bend the tree low 
enough for safety was disregarded in the laughter 
at his absurd predicament. A rival called up to 
him to stay where he was—he looked better at a 
distance; another amid a chorus of giggles sug- 
gested that if he would only drop, the ground 
would catch him. Before they realized that his 


he is called to a patient is to look into 
his mouth. That is because it is the 


plight was anything more than funny, his hold 
broke, and he did drop—slashing through the limbs 
and against them in such a way that when he 
reached the ground it was no longer feetforemost, 
but headforemost. His outstretched right hand 
saved his neck, but his right wrist was broken. 

The fracture was mistaken for a sprain and 
was not set, and during the prolonged pain 
and weakness that ensued the boy took to using 
his left hand and arm. He became fairly ambi- 
dextrous; and in after years, appreciating the 
value of complete ambidexterity in his profession, 
he worked almost wholly with his left hand while 
teaching and studying anatomy. He was finally 
able, in performing an operation however delicate, 
to use whichever hand was more convenient or 
useful, without thinking whether it were right 
or left. 
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POISONOUS PLANTS. 


HERE are no beautiful poisonous flowers 

native to this country. There are only three 

plants that are really poisonous to the touch. 
They all belong to the Rhus family, and resemble 
one another in their uninteresting clusters of dull 
greenish-gray berries. 

Two of them, poison ivy and poison sumac, are 
found in the eastern part of the country, and poison 
oak grows on the Pacific coast. 

Poison ivy is a common vine that climbs over 
rocks, and that in some shady places covers the 
ground with luxuriant leaves. Occasionally, in 
fertile spots, it will raise branches like shrubs up 
over the rocky supports; elsewhere it clings to the 
bark of trees and climbs high. 

Its flowers and berries are always in dull clus- 
| ters, but its leaves may become brilliant red and 
| brown in the autumn sun. Do not pick leaves 





| that grow in threes on a vine, but do not be afraid 
| to gather leaves of the woodbine, which grow in 
| clusters of five. 
| It is difficult to distinguish poison sumac from 
other sumacs. Do not call it dogwood; it does not 
look like dogwood; true dogwoods have beautiful 
| flowers, and are not poisonous. Poison sumac 
| grows like a small, branthing tree; it is the clean- 
| est and smoothest in leaf and branch of all the 
sumacs. The leaflets are long and pointed, five to 
| eleven on one petiole. If you see little drooping 
| clusters of greenish-white flowers, or later the 
greenish little berries, do not touch anything on 
that shrub or tree. 

Poison oak does not look like any oak. It has 
clusters of three almost round leaves, which grow 
on a vine like poison ivy, or more often on alow 
shrub. If you see the clusters of white flowers, 
or berries, do not touch the plant. 

There are many plants with sap that is more or 
less poi if it reaches a cut or abrasion. Do 
not let a plant drip on a wound. There are many 
plants with thorns and stings that produce painful 
irritation if they seratch through the skin. Pick 
their flowers carefully. 

Many beautiful flowers have sap that is more or 
less poisonous if swallowed. Do not ever hold 
flowers in your mouth. Do not give flowers to 
babies, for they are sure to put them into their 
mouths, and some of our familiar flowers have 
poison enough to affect a baby’s health. 

There are other flowers and plants that are 
harmless to man, but poisonous to animals, if 
eaten. Many who read these lines know the bad 
effects of the loco weed of the West or the lamb- 
kill of the East. In pastures where buttercups 
abound cattle carefully graze round them, but will 
not eat the flowers or leaves, because of the bitter 
taste of the poison in them. 

The botanist and lover of flowers should remem- 
ber two things: first, itis safe to pick any beautiful 
flower; second, it is never safe to let its juices 
touch the lips or any flesh wound. 
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BRAVE OLD RUDOLPH. 


HE letter of a French soldier, a translation 
of which appeared in an English paper, gives 
us a glimpse of the brighter side of war. The 
writer tells how the Germans assaulted the French 
in their trench and were repulsed. They left many 
dead, and one alive and unharmed, who, although 
alone and deserted, was still fighting bravely. 
A French soldier was about to transfix him with 
his bayonet when one of his comrades thrust the 
weapon aside, and in admiration of the German’s 
fighting grit tackled him and took him prisoner. 
He was fat and bald-headed, and in answer to the 
question put to him said his name was Rudolph. 
The sound of his surname brought laughter, and 
his captor said: 

‘Ah, well, my old Rudolph, you’re a brave fellow. 
Return to your comrades, and tell them that we 
know a brave soldier when we see one.” 

Fearing that he was to become the object of a 
grim joke—and perhaps to be shot in the back—he 
hesitated, when one of the French soldiers, push- 
ing him forward, said: 

“Go on, you’!l not be harmed.” 

Rudolph lifted his hands above his head and re- 
turned to his trench. 

Fresh French troops arrived to relieve their com- 
rades, and they were told about Rudolph. The 
following day,when firing had ceased for a time, the 
newcomers shouted across to the German trenches 
to inquire whether Rudolph were still living. 

“Ja! Ja!” was the response. 

“Show yourself, then, Rudolph!” they cried 
out. “We are newcomers. We have heard of 
your bravery, and want to see you.” 

Rudolph’s head bobbed up above the trench 
wall, and, grinning, he removed his helmet, patted 
his bald head, bowed, and disappeared. 

The French soldiers gave him three cheers, and 
one of them remarked admiringly, “I hope we may 
not kill him, for he is a brave chap, that old 
Rudolph!” 
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THE STORY OF A LONG NAME. 


NORTHERN man who was visiting in Balti- 
A more stopped on the street one day to have 
his shoes polished. A bright-eyed little 
black boy stepped forward to give the desired 
shine. Becoming interested in the little chap, the 
Northerner asked his name, to which the boy 
promptly replied: 

“Gen, sah!” 

After a few moments of silence, the Northerner 
continued, “I suppose that is an abbreviation for 
General?” 

The word “abbreviation” gave the little fellow 
pause; however, he was equal to the occasion, 
and recovered himself. ‘*‘No, sah,” he said, 
“*tain’t ’xactly dat; ma shore-’nough name am 
| ‘Genesis xxx, 33, So shall my righteousness answer 
| for me in time to come’ Washington Carter, but 
| dey jest calls me Gen for short.” 








Boys Can Be Boys With 
MoreParts DL RUCTO sore moses 


The American boy is creative. He wants to get his hands on something. 
He wants to tear down and build up. He wants to see how things work. 

STRUCTO isthe most fascinating and instructive building material ever 
placed before American boys. It gives a correct and practical foundation 
for the profession of mechanical engineering, while at the same time it 
amuses and educates. STRUCTO possibilities are practically unlimited. 
It develops the ingenuity. It arouses new interests. It creates 
imagination. It teaches observation. These are the traits we 
all want our boys to have. Parents realize this. That’s 
why STRUCTO won instantaneous success, 


Boys—Real Models That Work. 


These are the exclusive features that have won 
boys to STRUCTO. Models built with STRUCTO 
parts really work. The gears are all die cast—not 
punched. The shafting is key-seated—that means 
sure-running, powerful gears. Then there are more 
parts and more sizes, in STRUCTO outfits. This 

a fink makes it easy to build suspension bridges, battle- ‘7A 
Péieeeoi\\| ships, locomotives, aeroplanes, machine shops, der-@ 
eee) = ricks, and over 140 other regular models. 


Powerful Electric Motor FREE § Get This Book Today 


Then we give with some STRUCTO ont- Boys—write for FREE STRUCTO 
fits a powerful electric motor free. It’s a book. It i a complete description of 
dandy. It fits onto STRUCTO modelsand STRUCTO Parts andshowssamplemodels 
runs them by battery. Itis equipped with of bridges, derrick, monoplane, battleship, 
standard STRUCTO shafting and gears, clock, locomotive, etc. We will gladly send 
which are interch to suit power ou a Sad FREE for the asking. Address 
and speed desired. t. 


Structo Mfg. Company, Freeport, Ill. 
Made in U. S. A. 
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Six Months’ 
Service 
is Guaranteed 


in the Stockings These Boys Wear 


They are wearing Holeproofs—light- 
weight, comfortable stockings which 
are guaranteed to wear without holes for 
six months. Such a guarantee comes 
with each box of six pairs, and if any of 
the pairs fail within that time you are 
given zew hose to replace them free. 

These wonderful stockings are made 
for boys and girls, so mothers who buy 
six pairs every six months for each child 
can end darning forall time. You may 
buy them, also, three pairs to the box, 
guaranteed for three months. 


S 


Thousands of children wear no other 
hose, for no hose are better looking. 

We pay the top market price for a 
soft, long fibre cotton yarn—the strong- 
est lightweight yarn that’s sold. But 
we can offer these better hose at the 
price of common kinds because we sell 
so many pairs. 

Millions of men, women and children 
wear Holeproofs, because of their com- 
fort and fine appearance. You'll want 
your whole family to wear them as soon 
as you’ve tried a pair. 


[eleprat ffesierg 


The genuine Holeproofs are sold in 
your town. Ask for dealers’ names. 
We ship direct where no dealer is near, 
charges prepaid, on receipt of remit- 
tance. Write for free book that tells 
about these hose. 


Note These Prices 

Men’s, 25c per pair and 
up. Women’s, 35c per pair 
and up. Children’s, 35c 


per pair. Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Office, 1906 


Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 


The Newlastic Ribbed Top Stocking for Women 
One of the newest features in Holeproof for women is a cotton or silk stocking with 
elastic ribbed lisle top—a top that stretches wide but always returns to shape—ideally com- 
fortable for both stout and slender women. See this new Holeproof before you buy new 
stockings. Judge its quality and style. If your dealer hasn’t it write us; we'll supply you. 
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WHAT CAN READING 
DO FOR YOU? 


I. Travel and Adventure. 


OONER or later 
nearly every boy 
comes under the 


fascinating spell of read- 
ing, for it is a universal 
and compelling pastime. 
But reading is more than 
apastime,and more than 
a source of information. It can do 
many things for you besides giving 
you a pleasant hour or storing your 
brain with facts. And if youaretoread 
with full profit, you must have some 
knowledge of what is good literature.. 

A lover of good reading has at his 
disposal the wealth of wisdom, the 
beauty, the mirth and the layghter, 
the human understanding and sym- 
pathy of all the ages. Literature’ is 
life, pictured by those writers who 
see its aspects most nobly, feel its 
truths most deeply, and understand it 
most clearly. You are living one phys- 
ical life; but good reading enables 
you to live a thousand other lives, 
and to share the experiences of the 
noblest characters in literature. 

The love of adventure is one of the 
elemental, manly traits in human 
character. It gave us Ulysses, Bal- 
boa, Columbus, and a thousand other 
heroes. Although often misdirected, 
it is really noble; and since it is in- 
herently a part of human nature, it 
naturally follows that books of travel 
and books of adventure will always 
be popular. Such books make one of 
the most interesting-and important 
departments of literature. 

What, then, can reading books of 
travel and adventure—books that are 
not fiction, but true accounts—do for 
you? 

Such books invite you into the 
thrilling and the unknown. Kipling 
gives form to that thought when, in 
his poem ‘The Explorer,” he de- 
scribes a man who was always 
haunted by the thought of ‘‘some- 
thing lost behind the ranges,” which 
was calling to his adventurous spirit 
to come and discover. The same 
author, in his ‘“‘The Foreloper,” 
describes a pioneer, opening a new 
country, after whom shall follow 

Hard on his heels a thousand wheels, a 

people and a king. 

So, if we cannot in reality be pioneers 
and discoverers, if we cannot travel 
and have adventures by the way, we 
have always an invitation to accom- 
pany others on their memorable 
journeys, and to enjoy in fancy 
the experiences through which they 
pass. 

The exact nature of the benefit that 
you will receive from reading books 
of travel and books of adventure will 
depend somewhat on the purpose of 
the book in question. Sometimes 
you will accompany parties of dis- 
coverers into new lands and across 
unknown seas. The purpose of the 
journey may be solely to discover, or 
it may be to seek recreation and di- 
version. Again, you may go with 
explorers who seek not the unknown 
of the present, but rather the little- 
known of the past. They may take 
you to China, to India, to Egypt, or 
to South America, where, long ago, 
mighty civilizations flourished and 
decayed. Or again, you may follow 
game trails in wild and distant coun- 
tries, with famous sportsmen and 
naturalists. Such pleasure you can 
enjoy in books like Paul du Chaillu’s 
“Adventures in Equatorial Africa” ; 
Lange’s ‘“‘In the Amazon Jungle”; 
Dillon Wallace’s “The Long Labra- 
dor Trail”; Louis Agassiz’ “A Jour- 
ney in Brazil’; Roosevelt’s “‘African 
Game Trails’; and Stanley’s 
“Through the Dark Continent.” 

Reading books of travel will take 
you into remote places and introduce 
you to the life of peoples who are as 
yet little known. Their habits, cus- 
toms, and manners of life are matters 
of interest, aud nowhere will you find 
them so clearly presented as in books 
of travel. You will therefore become 
acquainted with human life as it is in 
other countries; with the geography, 
the forms of government, the re- 
ligion, and, in general, the ways of 
people who, however distant, are, 
after all, your brothers and sisters. 
The following books will give you an 
excellent start in. such reading: 
“Spanish Highways and Byways,” by 




















® FOOTBALL IN MOTION PICTURES ® 


HE most important 
thing to remember in 
catching a punt is to 
keep your eye on the ball while it is coming down. 


gradually, and the instant 
that the ball touches you, 
pin it against your body, as 
shown in pictures 21 to 24. In judging punts you 


CATCHING - A+ PUNT 


Many a punt has been fumbled at a critical moment | must always have in mind the velocity and direction 
of a game merely because the player took his eyes | of the wind, and try to: regulate your position in ac- 


from the ball to see where the opposing ends were. 
Not until the ball is safely in your arms should you | ball. 


cordance with the effect that they will have on the 
Watch carefully to see whether the kick is a 


look for an opening through which to make your run | ‘‘spiral’’ ; if it is; remember that it will travel farther 


toward the opponents’ line. 


than the ordinary punt. Never attempt to catch a 


If you have time, take a firm position with your | punt with the hands alone, except when you are com- 
feet, and as the ball comes down, extend your hands | pelled to handle it over your head or very close to the 
toward it, as shown in pictures 15 to 17; then as the| ground. When you have caught the ball, quickly 
ball descends, let them come down with it to the | place it under your arm, and without losing the frac- 


body, as in pictures 18 to 20. 





Bend your knees | tion of a second start toward the opponents’ goal. 








Katharine Lee Bates; “The Real Australia,” by | surely read, although each of them probably-con- | history. You can understand from that tangible | them. 


Alfred Buchanan; “Through South America,” by | tains much that is imaginative. They are Sir John 


romance and beauty of the world. In 
reading them it is delightfully possi- 
ble to make what Shakespeare calls 


a wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpathed waters, undreamed shores, 
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BLOWING THROUGH A 
BROOMSTICK. 


OBERT was in the second year 
at high school when his Uncle 
Richmond, who was a lumber- 

man, came to visit the family. Robert 
had been studying botany, and had 
already chosen forestry as his pro- 
fession;, so he was eager to show 
his knowledge of trees and plants, 
and he sometimes went so far as to 
try to catch his uncle by a difficult 
question. 

One day Uncle Richmond chanced 
to pick up a worn-out toy broom 
that belonged to Robert’s sister, 
Miriam. After examining it a mo- 
ment, he said to Robert, “I challenge 
you to blow through the handle of 
this broom.” 

Robert thought he knew some- 
thing about broomsticks, and felt 
sure of his ground in retorting that 
nobody could blow through a broom- 
stick. 

The lumberman laughed, and said, 
“T think I can show you something.” 

He got Miriam’s consent to do 
what he liked with her old toy broom, 
and going to the workbench in the 
shed, he first cut the handle off square 
above the broom head, and squared 
the other end of it, too. He then 
smoothed both ends. 

“Now, bring me a dish of water,” 
he said. 

He put one end of the handle into 
his mouth and the other end into the 
water, and filled his cheeks with air. 
To Robert’s astonishment, the water 
began to bubble. Uncle Richmond 
laughed at the boy’s perplexity. 

“Can you do it with any broom- 
stick?” asked Robert. 

“No,” answered his uncle. ‘Look 
at this stick. What kind of wood do 
you call it?’’ 

“Oak,” replied the boy, after a 
moment’s examination. 

“Right. Now, oak is one of the 
porous, coarse-grained woods. 
Maple, of which broomsticks are 
usually made, has a fine grain, and it 
would take a good deal of force to 
push air through its pores.” 

“Why did you plane the ends?” 

“To cut off the parts that were 
crushed in the sawing and plugged 
with sawdust or with varnish.” 

Robert was not yet satisfied. 
“What are the pores?” 

“T supposed you knew that. They 
are the pipes through which sap, or 
water from the ground, rises. You 
know the downward path for sap is in 
the bark. But see how the pores are 
arranged on the end of this stick; 
there is a band of pores, then some 
solid wood, then some more pores, and 
soon. In oak and many other trees 
the wood made in the spring is more 
porous than that made in the summer. 
Such woods show conspicuous grain. 
But in other trees the pores are 
small, and distributed uniformly 
through the annual growth of wood.” 

“There’s one thing more,’’ Robert 
persisted. ‘Does a pore run all the 
way through the trunk?” 

“A pore is not as long as the tree 
is high, if that is what you mean. 
But you saw that the pores are as 
long as the piece of broomstick. I 
leave it to you to find out how long 
they really are. That is a challenge 
without a trick in it. You’d better 
start with a very clear, straight- 
grained cordwood stick or a piece of 
beam. Red oak is more porous than 
black oak. Don’t take any defective 
wood.” 

Robert did find out. Many times 
and in many ways since, he has used 
the information; and now he passes 
the challenge along. 
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THE BOYS’ ZOO. 
VIII. Collecting Galls. 


Tis fun’to collect galls in the late 
I fall or winter, and put them into 
jars covered with cloth tops, or, 
each kind by itself, in a bag of fine- 
meshed bobinet. In the early spring 
strange little insects come out of 


One kind of insect is something like a 
evidence what the past has really been. Probably | house fly. Others are like tiny wasps, although 


H. W. Van Dyke; and “Through Central Africa | Mandeville’s “Travels,” and Capt. John Smith’s.| the best example of an American book of that they do not sting. Others again are like mosqui- 


from West to East,” by James Barnes. 


Aside from the pleasure and information to be | 
derived from such books, the glamour of the fresh 
and the unknown will appeal strongly to your 


imagination. 


Whether you journey with Living- | 


stone in his ‘‘Travels in South Africa,” or with | 
Stevenson in his “Travels with a Donkey” through | 
provincial France, or visit the “Stormy Hebrides” 


with Samuel Johnson and his devoted Boswell, or 
follow Charles Johnson Post “Across the Andes,” | 


in every case you will find fascinating descrip- | 


tions of wild life, of scenery, and of exciting 
1 Such books are chapters from the 
autobiographies of adventurous and heroic spirits. 


incidents, 


There is a reality about the adventures in books | 
of that type that will appeal to you with great 
power; one such actual adventure, effectively 
described, is worth a dozen adventures in fiction. 
It is that kind of truth which is said to be stranger 


than fiction. 


There are two quaint old books that -you should | 


| they met them, and the courage and fortitude | 


“A True Relation.” 
Relation” are authentic, they recount the most | which every American boy should read for its 


If the tales in “A True | type is Francis Parkman’s ‘The Oregon Trail,” | toes in shape, but entirely different in habits. 
Part of the pleasure comes from the fact that 


marvelous adventures that ever befell any man. | history, its romance, and its vigorous picture of | all the insects that come from galls are very hun- 


Two classic examples of excellent books of ad-| the rugged frontier days. 
venture are Frank T. Bullen’s “The Cruise of 


4 L . gry after their long winter inside a wooden ball, 
Finally, it is always stimulating to the heart as | and so tame that they will eat sugar and water 


the Cachalot,” and Dana’s “Two Years Before the | well as to the imagination to read of men and | from the end of a pen. All you have to do is to 


Mast.” 
There need be no doubt concerning the strong | aries, discoverers, trail-blazers, pioneers; for it 


| women who have dared—who have been mission- | hold it near them until they find out what it is. 
: ) i : over Many people do not know what a gall is, but 
| appeal of such reading. From the time of Richard | may be said with truth that no man ever wrote a | most boys have noticed the little round balls that 


Hakluyt’s famous “Voyages,” to the pathetic | book of travel who had not first, by a certain | are often found on the dry stems of goldenrod, or 
story of Captain Scott, the hero of the south pole, | romantic intrepidity of spirit, dared much and | sometimes at the top among the leaves. The 





the perils and hardships and thrilling experiences | endured much. 
of adventurers, the resourcefulness with which | found the heartening virtues of the frontiersman. 


In all such writers are to be | mossy 


bunches found on wild rosebushes are 
| galls, too, and something like them grows occa- 
It may not be your lot in life to travel, and | sionally on raspberry bushes. 


Out of the mossy 


with which they endured them, have moved and! such adventures as you really have may be of | rose gall will come dozens of exceedingly active 


influenced men. 


Reading books of travel and adventure will also | adventures of others may be yours. Those books | 


a quiet sort; but the stories of the travels and | little creatures. 
Oak trees are especially good places in which to 


bring you to a juster estimate of the facts of his- | will thrill you with the realization that the spirit | look for galls, and in Europe oak apples, as they 
tory; for by the study of relics and ruins and of! of adventure never dies, and that there are | are called, are gathered and sold for the tannin 
| historic scenes, so carefully and vividly described | always splendid challenges waiting for the heart | they contain. 
by travelers, you will add to your knowledge of all| that dares to meet them. 





They unlock the | apples, and other galls, too, on oak trees. 


There are many kinds of oak 
Some 
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pinot baseball, tennis and all 
popular sports, there’s a 
Bradley sweater coat that 
you'll be proud to wear. The pur- 
pose of every Bradley knit coat is 
considered in the making, resulting 
in a garment especially adapted for 
its intended use. 
And the pride you feel in your Bradley 
increases the longer you wear it. As 


long as the fabric endures the shape- 
liness is retained. 

Styles, weights and colors for all 
at the right prices. Ask your 
dealer, or write for the hand- 
some illustrated Bradley 
Style Book of sweaters, 
scarfs, knit caps, etc. 
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A Self-Filler 
A Safety 
Take off my cap, 
dip me in any 
inkwell and I fill 
myself in two sec- 


“ simoly press the button and 
fill myself in two seconds.” 
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appear on the leaves, others on the leaf stems, 
on the buds in spring, and on twigs, and even the | 
roots sometimes have them. 
| When you have taken the galls home cut them | 
| carefully in two, and notice how wonderfully 
| they are made. Try to discover, if you can, how 
it is that, although there was not the tiniest hole 
| in the outside, you find a lively little creature 
| inside. How did it get there? Wise men guessed | 
| wrongly about it for many centuries, but finally 
| some careful observers, very curious about such | 
| things, found out. 
They discovered that, in the case of the bullet | 
galls, shown in the illustration, the graceful, lively | 
| little mother fly lighted on an oak twig in the early 
| spring when it was tender, and punched a hole in it 
with her sting, which is finer and sharper than the 
smallest needle. In the hole she left one egg. The 
opening was so small 
that it did not amount 
to anything, and soon 
closed. Out ofthe egg 
hatched a very hungry 
little grub. 

He wriggled round, 
tasted the tender green 
oak twig, and liked 
it. In his mouth there 

THE Rose WS something that, 

GALL coming in contact with 

the inside of the twig, 

caused it to begin to swell, just as 

BULLET the poison from a mosquito bite | 
GALLS causes your flesh to swell. In time | 
the swelling grew into a hard “bullet 

gall,” and the grub settled down to spend the 
winter in alittle kernel-like room in the centre of it. 

But in the spring he began to get restless. His 
head and chest began to turn black, and four 
little stubs appeared on his back. The four 
little stubs grew into wings, his waist grew 
slender, and at last he began to gnaw a tunnel 
through the hard, woody wall of his dwelling. 
When he had cut a passage through, he sat on | 
the gail and looked at the world, with the slender | 
“feelers” on his head quivering with interest. 
Pretty soon the air dried his folded wings and 
they spread, ready to be used. Then he flew 
away, to spend the 
summer, or part of it, 
in the company of hun- 
dreds of other little 
gallflies that had come 
out of other galls on 
the same oak tree. 








| toward spring. You 
| will thus catch the 


| insects from those that 


The best way to keep 
galls is to have a num- 
ber of each kind, and 
begin to cut them open 


little grubs in the proc- 
ess of changing into 
flies. Of course the 








you open die; so you 
should keep one or 
two until the flies come 
out of themselves. In collecting galls, remember | 

that if there are any holes in them the flies have | 
gone already; but if it is an extra big or fine gall, | 
keep it in your collection anyway. } 

Sometimes other sorts of insects lay their eggs | 
in the galls. Entomologists call them inquilines, | 
because they are the uninvited guests of the gall 
insects. It is often hard to tell whether the insect 
that comes out is the gall insect or the guest. 

Galls are easy to keep. If you want your col- 
lection arranged on cards, you can tie the galls 
on with thread run through pin holes in the card 
and tied behind. 

To preserve the insects, cut bits of Bristol board 
into the form of narrow triangles. Fasten the 
point of one of them tothe lower side of the insect 
with a bit of shellac dissolved in alcohol; then 
run a pin through the broad end of the triangle 
and stick it into an insect case. 


THE GOLDENROD GALL 
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This Time a Singing Toothpick.—The “singing 
match” described on the Boys’ Page for Septem- 
ber, 1914, makes a strange little whine when 
snapped properly between the fingers. A corre- 
spondent writes that a toothpick held and snapped 
in the same manner will sing nearly twice as loud. 


® © 


A DOCTOR’S EXPERIENCE 
MEDICINE NOT NEEDED IN THIS CASE. 


It is hard to convince some people that coffee 


does them an injury! They lay their bad feelings | 
| to almost every cause but the true and unsus- | 


pected one. 
But the doctor knows. 


an insidious poison that undermines the health. 
Ask him if coffee is a cause of constipation, stom- 
ach and nervous troubles. 

“I have been a coffee drinker all my life, and 
when taken sick two years ago with nervous pros- 
| tration, the doctor said that my nervous system 
was broken down and that I would have to give 
up coffee. 

“I got so weak and shaky I could not work, 
and reading an advertisement of Postum I asked 
my grocer if he had any of it. He said, ‘Yes,’ and 
that he used it in his family and it was all it 
claimed to be. 


“So I quit coffee and commenced to use Postum | 
steadily, and in about two weeks I could sleep | 


better and get up in the morning feeling fresh. 
In about two months I began to gain flesh. I 
weighed only 146 pounds when I commenced on 
Postum and now I weigh 167 and feel better than 
I did at 20 years of age. 

“I am working every day and sleep well at 
night. My two children were coffee drinkers, but 


| they have not drank any since Postum came into 


the house, and are far more healthy than they 
were before.’”’?’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form—must be well 
boiled. 15c. and 25c. packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder—dissolves 
quickly in a cup of hot water, and, with cream 
and sugar, makes a delicious beverage instantly. 


| 30e. and 50c. tins. 


Both kinds are equally delicious and cost about 
the same per cup. 
“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 





Learn by M Mail ‘ ‘Gree’ WRESTLER 





His wide experience | 
has proven to him that, to some systems, coffee is | 





Bradford Comfort Shoes 


UNLINED KID BOOT FOR WOMEN 
Sizes 2% to 8. Widths D, E & EE. 
A Very Easy Shoe for Tender Feet. Com- 
fortable from the start. No breaking in 
required. Send for our Free Catalog 
Showing many other styles. 






CHAS, A. ROBERTS, 
Haverhill, Mass. (Brad. Dist.) 

















a. 2 $47—168 N. Micki Ave. Chicaes 


Buttons Fly Off #4 Clothes Tear 


When facing these catastrophes the 
boy away from home, the traveling 
man and the ‘‘old bachelor” find this 
handy outfit a friend indeed. Ina 
3-inch wooden case are bobbins of 
» black and white thread, a case of 
| needlesanda thimble. Sent postpaid 
| for only 36¢e.—a of great worth 
| This will introduce our Year Book ot 


1000 Thoughtful Gift Suggestions 
at attractive prices. Book alone 
mailed for 6 cents in stamps. It 
solves gift problems and makes 
your Christinas shopping joyful. 
POHLSON’S GIFT SHOP 
20 Bank Bidg., Pawtucket, R.I. 





















Start a a -Flendahio-Maid-Link latest | 
—— We start yours b ou one link aaa 
ree engraved with 3 initials. b riends give or exchange 
pt ey What more on or sentiment co! 
expressed. Send to-day for one or A LINKS (1 Be.cach) 
SILVER, BEADED or PLAIN design wanted’ and receive 
, or Lamy and receive 
links with a Black ay free so you can wear 
Links at once until Bracelet is complete. Write to-day. 
Start with Link wi we give Free ‘with | first 12c. — ah og 
Friendship Jewelry Co., Dept. 82, 83 Chambers St., N. Y. 








pA Right Sugar | 


for 
Every Purpose 





American | Sugar Refining Company 








Sewing 


New Companion 


Machine 








onds—that’s real : 
self- filler service. Ee A NOVEL PEN. OW can we doit? Howcan 
Turn me topsy turvy and | - |STANDARD PEN that makes a broad, clean line, and is | 1 
carry me pen aly Ng any fied ser. FiLien A particularly useful for marking packages, we sell you the highest grade 
an b ick] i il le from a strip | e . ° 
cumin prea od nga mane les tambes shout a quaster of om inch wide ont machine, cut the price 1n two, 


six inches long. One old, discarded bamboo porch | 
curtain will furnish material for a thousand such 


4 | 
A pens. 
PARR2ZzFR : From the old curtain cut three smooth strips of | 


SAFETY SELF-FILLING bamboo, two of them five inches long, the other 


FOUNTAIN PEN ig pot Baron 


My barrel is perfectly smooth from ee Lower strip 
end to end—no projections or 


allow three months’ trial, guarantee 
for 25 years, and de/iver it free at any 
freight station in the United States? 








Parker Foun- 
tain Pen Ink, 
25c in patent 
bottles, is my 
favorite bev- 











Quite a question, but our New 








lg 7 ‘tt ; E tor strip of metal Finished pen rs Fe 
deal cape of ike rt ge. ~ oS Companion Sewing Machine Book- 





I have the happy faculty of 
pleasing folks who make my 
acquaintance. If you try 
me for a few days you 
will never let me go. 

We have a big family, 
Standard, Self-Filler 

and Safety types. 


Look up one of my 
15,000 ¢ ealers. Cat- 
alog on request. 


let tells you fairly and squarely about 
Tens of thousands of New Com- 

panions have been distributed all 
cut away the under side Slightly at the end, =| over the country. - This 1S the only 
Oe a ae of the pon tps Mant chisel edge. | Sewing Machine in the world hav- 


six inches. Cut the long piece square across 
one end, and with a very sharp, thin-bladed knife be 
eel split it up from that end for a space of about three- If. 
quarters of an inch, just asa penis split. Pare the | 
sides evenly toward the centre, until the width at | 
the point is what you wish. Keeping the smooth, 
outside part of the bamboo for the top of the pen, 








Parker Pen Co. 























80 Mill Street 

Janesville, Wis. long and about an eighth of an inch wide,—a piece | _ 

New, York of a watch spring is excellent,—and bend it into | Ing the wonderful Automatic Plate- 
ip the big the shape of a slightly-curved letter 8, as shown | . ‘ 

worth | in the drawing. The strip is to act as the “feed” | Tension Release. We also offer a 


acts in a fountain pen; therefore place it under | 
| the long strip of bamboo in such a position that the | 
| end of it will be somewhat back of the pen point, | 
; and will remain clear of it at the end. Lay one 
of the shorter pieces of bamboo under the strip of | 
metal, and the other on the top of the long strip, in 
| | such a position that the pen point projects an inch | 
| beyond the other two, and the under strip holds 
| the piece of metal against the under side of the 
| longer strip of bamboo. Bind all three firmly 
| together with twine, tightly wound, and fastened 
| off at the ends in sailor fashion. 
| The pen works best with a heavy, quick-drying 


ae eae. (iret 2. Maeae pamer ink, like the drawing ink that architects and 
S TA MP S QUAKER STAMP CO, Toledo, Ohio. | draftsmen use. 


choice of four styles of cabinetwork. 


Send at once for Illustrated Descriptive Booklet. 














Perry Mason Co., Boston, Mass. 
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THE HYGIENE OF CLOTHING. 


Tanai was a time— 
and it is not long past 
when most of the 
sensible, hygienic clothing 
in the market was ugly; but 
since then the wiser and 
more progressive manufac- 
turers have learned to com- 
bine the health-promoting 
and the beautiful in the 
style, the construction, and 
the fabric of all classes of 
garments. 

It is natural and right, of 
course, that a girl should 
wish to wear becoming 
but when she wears clothes that rob her 





clothes ; 


inappropriate clothing experiences a demoralizing 
reaction. To be sensibly dressed is good; to be 
appropriately and comfortably dressed is better; 
to combine the practical, the hygienic, and the 
esthetic in dress is best of all. 


® © 


DESIGNING BY THE USE OF 
MIRRORS. 


ESIGNS for many, and indeed for most, 
D purposes consist of a single figure, or unit, 

repeated many times. The excellence of 
the design depends largely on the beauty or the 
originality of the unit, and those are qualities that 
call for creative ability; but it is possible, by a 
simple mechanical device, to make up, in a con- 
siderable degree, for the lack of that ability. 





of physical comfort, she defeats the very purpose 


that she is seeking. 


warnings. 

Fashion no longer decrees the unnaturally small 
waist. Tight clothing, nevertheless, still girds 
and compresses different parts of the body. 

Tight stays not only distort the figure, but redden 
the nose, and otherwise injure the complexion. 
Shoes that are too small eventually change the 
contour of the most shapely foot, and cause the 
development of unsightly, painful abrasions and 
enlarged joints. A tight, ill-fitting collar or neck- 
band induces headache, ill-temper, and irritation, 
which promptly show themselves in the eyes 
and the expression of the face. A veil affects 
the vision and the appearance of the eyes; if 
carelessly adjusted, it may cause unconscious 
reflex twitchings of the facial muscles. Gloves 
that are too tight make the hands appear, not 
smaller, but deformed. 

Moreover, all of these self-imposed torments are 
wasted, because the attempt at deception does 
not deceive. The ordinary eye cannot detect 
the difference of an inch, more or less, in the size 
of the human figure, or one-sixth of an inch in the 
size of a shod foot or a gloved hand; but the most 
casual observer cannot fail to see the distorted 
curves, the ungraceful carriage of the figure, the 
awkwardness of hands and feet, and the nervous 
twitchings of facial muscles. 

Fits or misfits in clothing contribute not only to 
the bodily and the mental comfort or discomfort ; 
they contribute also to the maximum of efficiency 
or inefficiency in the work of the schoolroom, 
the office, the home, the social life. To look well 
physically, to feel amiable, to think clearly, to 
act forcefully and effectively, to feel fit from 
the inside out and from the outside in, is the 
right of every person. It is well to remember 
that those who rise above physical discomfort 
do so only at the ex- 
pense of nerve energy. 


Discomfort in dress, like | 
the uncontrollable sneeze, is one of nature’s reflex | 


Get two unframed mirrors, each about five 
inches by eight, and back them with heavy card- 


| gummed paper along one side and one end. It is 
| better to get plate glass, because it reflects so 


mirrors a great convenience, for they show at a 
glance how the complete design is going to look. 


* © 


HOME ECONOMICS AS A VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS. * 


II. Institutional Work. 


OR the girl who wishes to take up institu- 
F tional work as a means of earning a living, 

there are positions as heads of dormitories 
or cottage homes in girls’ schools and colleges; as 
matrons of Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion houses, of clubs, settlements, working girls’ 
homes and orphan asylums; as superintendents 
in reform schools, and as managers of hospitals 
and sanatoriums. In many of the larger institu- 





board held in place by passe-partout tape or | 


tions there are, of course, positions that are sub- 
ordinate, and yet executive rather than clerical, 
| and that lead, therefore, to the top. 

The title of a young woman who takes one of 
the superior places may be matron, manager, 
housemother, superintendent, or just “head.” 

Her duties will depend much on the 
size of the institution of which she 








litt NE i NE 


Fig. 2 











Cleanliness of cloth- 
ing, also, is an impor- 
tant matter. The head 
of a school depart- 
ment, in referring to a 
young teacher, said, 
**Miss So-and-so came 
very near not getting 
her reappointment. 
Why? Oh, because 
she did not put ona 
fresh shirt waist often 
enough. In fact, she 
had to be told before 
she realized that she 
was untidy.” 

“I do not see how 
you keep your net 
guimpe so clean,” said 
one business girl to 
another. 

‘**IT don’t keep it 
clean,” was the blunt 
answer. “Ittakesme 
just two minutes at 
night to wash it, pull 
it into shape, and hang 
it to dry for fresh wear 
in the morning.” 

It is wise to take a 
minute stock account 
of oneself occasion- 
ally,. with a view to 
personal reform. 








much more accurately 
than plain glass, and 
accuracy is the chief 
virtue of this device. 

Now let a drop of 
ink fall on a sheet of 
paper, and before it is 
dry, fold the paper, 
as at B in Fig. 3, so 
as to spread the drop 
into a blot; then open 
the paper out flat 
again. Do the same 
thing with several 
other sheets, until you 
have a collection of 
grotesque blots. Then 
place one of the mir- 
rors perpendicularly 
on a blot, as in Fig. 1, 
and move it about 
until the blot, or some 
part of it, together with 
the reflection in the 
mirror, makes a pleas- 
ing design. 

If you cannot get 
anything thatsuits you 
by using one mirror, 
use the two together, 
holding both of them 
perpendicular to the 
paper, but changing 
the angle of one to the 





Where the laundry 
expense is an item 


of real importance, as with the girl in busi- | 
forethought | 


ness or the girl away at school, 
must be used in selecting the wardrobe. There 
are many articles of wear that wash easily 
because they are of loose weave, and that require 
no ironing. Crape textiles used in undergar- 
ments, 
called traveler's wear, will save laundry ex- 
pense. A gas, electric, or alcohol iron for waists, 
guimpes, jabots, soft collars, and similar articles 
of clothing, will soon pay for itself, and will add 
materially to a girl’s comfort and the freshness of 
her appearance. 

Cleaning, brushing, and airing garments; using 


two pairs of stays alternately, and two pairs of | 


shoes; frequent changes of clothing—all these 
tend toward more perfect sanitation and hygiene, 
and very materially toward physical attractive- 
ness. The reason for the daily bath is not clean- 


liness alone, but also the tonic effect of the cold | 


sponge and the brisk rubdown, the quick re- 


sponse in arterial tone that sends the ruddy glow | 
to the skin and adds charm of color, to be en-| 
hanced by clean, healthful, appropriate, becoming | 


clothing. 
Prudence in dress may not always seem an 
attractive virtue. Surely, however, there is noth- 


ing pleasing in silliness in dress, or in the vanity | 


that prompts a girl to wear summer clothing in 
winter. 
heavy winter clothing in summer, but vanity leads 
to strange obsessions. 
beauty and attractiveness when it is worn inap- 
propriately. 

Warm clothing does not necessarily mean heavy | 
clothing. In fact, 
warmer than heavy cotton or heavy silk. 
other hand, cotton and linen are much cooler for 
summer wear than silk. 

The girl who is dressed comfortably and attrac- 
tively experiences a wholly definite, if subcon- 
scious, moral reaction and support, just as the girl 


who is uncomfortably garbed in soiled, torn, or | originate their own units, will nevertheless find the | 


negligees, and shirt waists, sometimes | 


It would be no more ridiculous to wear | 


Clothing always loses its | 


light-weight wool is much | 
On the | 





other as you please. 

(Fig. 2.) In that way 
you will get a great many different designs. 
When you find a figure that pleases you, prop 
the mirrors in place, or get some one to hold them 
while you draw lines (A in the illustration) on the 
paper along the edges of the mirrors. If your blot 
was made with black ink, draw the lines with a 
colored pencil, to avoid confusion. 

On removing the mirrors you will have on that 
side of the colored lines that is next to you the 
unit for your design. To reproduce the whole 
| design, make a tracing of the unit, turn it over on 

the line that represents the edge of the mirror, 

| and transfer it to the paper. If you used two 
mirrors, you will of course have: to repeat the 
unit twice. ; 

Before completing the whole figure, however, 
you will probably wish to modify your unit some- 


what, by omitting unnecessary lines, by making | 


others firmer and cleaner, and by giving more 
grace tothecurves. Figs. 3 and4 show how easily 
| the original unit can be improved. 

When you have got your whole figure, it is 
simple, of course, to repeat that as the unit of a 
larger design. For a window curtain, for exam- 
ple, you could obtain the design by the method 
described, and then repeat that design, with all the 
figures a few inches apart, over the whole curtain. 
The design shown in Fig. 4 was meant to be used 
at the four corners of a border. 

It is also interesting to use the mirrors with 
| sprays of flowers or leaves, instead of ink blots. 
In that case, lay the flowers on a-sheet of paper, 
| arrange them to suit your taste, and place a pane 
| of clear glass over them to keep them flat. You 
can then use the mirrors exactly as you did with 
the ink blots. The advantage of using the flowers 
is that to the gracefulness of form you add the 
| charm of color. 

When the design is complete, it is of course an 
easy matter to transfer it, by the medium of tracing 

| paper, to any material on which you wish to use it. 
| Even those who, by reason of their skill, can | 








has charge, and on the character of 
it. If it is a small household, she 
may have to do the buying as well 
as the catering and other house- 
keeping; if it is large, there will 
probably be a steward who will make 
the actual purchases at her direction ; 
but in either case, if she is at the 
head of the institution, she will be 
expected to be in fact, as in name, 
the manager, under the trustees, or 
directors, or whatever the board of 
control may be called. 

On the practical side, she should 
know how the institution should be 
equipped for its work, be able to tell 

‘a convenient from an inconvenient 
arrangement, and good materials 
from poor. She must discover what 
kind of organization is best adapted 
for the work in hand, and then create 
and maintain it. She should know 
what is an efficient day’s work in the 
various departments under her, and 
see that her helpers do it. 

She must be familiar with the 

prices and values of many different 
kinds of goods, and know where they 
can be bought most advantageously, 
in order that the house may have 
good food, good linen, and other sup- 
plies at the minimum price. She 
also needs a knowledge of dietetics, 
so that the meals she provides may 
be not only ample and satisfying to 
the palate, but also balanced, and 
therefore satisfying to the bodily needs. So much 
for the practical side of her work, which, of 
course, will vary with the kind of institution that 
she serves. If she is at the head of an orphan 
asylum, she will need to know more about feeding 
and dressing the inmates than if she is the superin- 
tendent of an old ladies’ home; and whatever her 
position may be, it is likely to call for special 
ability and training in some one department. 

But important as the practical part of her work 
is, the social side is not less important, and is the 
one that is likely to make or mar her success, and 
therefore is the broader side. 

In many institutions there is often a subtle 
and often an active antagonism toward the 
person in charge. In a reformatory institution 
it is, of course, to be expected, but it exists in 
other places, too: the natural, instinctive ques- 
tioning of authority by those who are subject to 
it. It is the first task of the successful house- 
mother to remove that feeling and replace it by 
confidence and affection. That, in itself, involves 
hice questions of discipline, and an unlimited 
capacity to enter into the feelings of others and to 
sympathize with them. A case in point comes 
to mind. A certain Young Women’s Christian 
Association home had been managed for a num- 
ber of years by a worthy, serious-minded, matter- 
of-fact woman who was entirely competent ‘on the 
practical side of her work, and entirely incompe- 
tent on the human side. When ill health compelled 
her to leave, her place went to a ministér’s wife, 
whose only practical training had been the man- 
agement of her own home, but whose social expe- 
rience was as broad as a dozen different parishes 
could make it. 

When she took hold, the building housed an 
“institution” ; when she left, itheldahome. There 
was no sudden or radical change. She began by 
getting personally acquainted with the girls, in- 
viting their confidence, and sharing their troubles 
and perplexities. Instead of making discipline a 
matter of inflexible rules for all, she made it a 
personal matter of reasonableness and individual 
need. She encouraged the girls in their games 
and their reading, and got them interested in one 
| another. When one of them came to her and 
| announced that she should give up her room at 
| the end of the month, to be married, the house- 
mother asked her where the ceremony was to be 
performed. 

“Why, at the minister’s house, I suppose. You 
know my father and my mother are both dead, 
and I haven’t any home.” 

“My dear,” said the housemother, ‘‘this is your 
home, and it is every girl’s right to be married in her 
own home. Would you like to be married here ?” 

“Why, could 1?” 

“You can; and you shall have as pretty a wed- 
ding as any girl could wish.” 

She kept her word. It was the simplest thing 
in the world to get the other girls interested. 
With the housemother, a group of them visited 
the woods and the fields, and came home with 
armfuls of autumn leaves, and greenery, and wild 
flowers, with which they banked and trimmed the 
Association parlors. They chose ushers and flower 
girls, and put their little presents, individual and 
collective, on view ; and when the great event was 
over, they crowded round with their congratula- 
tions and sent the bride and groom away in sucha 


A 








* Teaching is probab ~ te most important of 
the vocations connec home economics. 
There is a constant teen eo good teachers; 
and many of the specialists, whose work these 
articles describe, must also teach for a portion of 
theirtime. The Editor of be Girls’ Page wishes to 
refer all readers of this series to the sirls® Pa; 
of July 3, 1913, which contains a careful article, 

“Household Arts,” No. 5 of the series, **Preparing 
to be a Teacher.” 
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ARE of the teeth is im-: 
portant for general health 
and strength. 


ET your dentist see your 
teeth twice a year, and be 
on the safe side. 


VERY morning, before 
breakfast, give your teeth 
a thorough brushing— 


ND every night, before 
going to bed, brush them 
well again. 


OT a great task, is it ?— 
and with Ribbon Dental 
Cream it is a pleasure. 


HE flavor of this denti- 
frice is so delicious that 
you enjey the brushing. 

| serath freedom from 


scratching grit makes it 
perfectly safe— 


CONOMY is obtained 
by its ribbon form which 
prevents waste— 


EETH and mouth are 
left wholesomely clean 
and non-acid. 


ELP yourself now, and 
all thro’ life by giving your 
teeth proper care with 






or a trial tube 
sent for 4 cents. 


COLGATE & CO. 


DEPT. 28 199 FULTON ST. 
NEW YORK 
(Alahers of Cashmere Bouquet Lacunous, lastng refined 











HOW TO 
GET STRONG 
AND HOW TO STAY SO 


A famous athlete says he prefers 
a bucksaw to dumb-bells, Indian 
clubs, or any other gymnastic ap- 
aratus, because using a bucksaw 
is the best way he knows to build 
shoulder, back, and arm muscles. 
The woodpile looks formidable, 
but go at it with a SIMONDS 
bucksaw and you'll make it look 
sick and make yourself stron nF 
It’s a bully training for footbal 





run easily, hold their edge, and cut fast 
and clean with least muscular fatigue. 
They are made of the finest material 
and most expert workmanship, and are 
backed by over eighty years’ experience 
in making cutting edge tools. All are 
absolutely guaranteed. 


“If you want saws that cut like diamonds 
Ask for saws that are branded Simonds.” 


Write for Booklet No. 7,“The Professor 
and the Saw,” which tells how to build an 
ice boat, canoe, and other useful things, 
and contains valuable information about 
tools, besides an interesting story. 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO., 
“The Saw Makers”’ 


Fitchburg, Mass. 4) Branches 


5 Factories 

















CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 


0 






103249 ade to your special order, any style or material. 

Write to-day for free catalog of 1915 designs. Special offer, either 
style of pins here illustrated with any equal number of letters and 
figures, with one or two colors of best hard enamel. SILVER 
PLATE, $.15 each, $1.50 per dozen; STERLING SILVER, $.30 
each, $3.00 per dozen; GOLD PLATE, §.36 each, $3.50 per dozen; 
SOL.ID GOLD, $1.50 each, $15.00 per dozen. 

BASTIAN BROS. CO., 806 Bastian Bldg, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


Sg ENGINES, SPREADERS 








tomers testify that my 
ers and factories build Guality int into 
for long, hard, continuous 
. HIGHEST QUAL ity— LOWEST 
Ss. ae. About 1-83 to 1-2less than you usually 
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A postal gets it. Low 
M. GALLOWAY CO.. Rox 2857. Waterloo, Ia. 
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shower of old shoes and confetti as would have 
convineed any girl that she had had a real wed- 
ding ina real home. And it wasallso easily done! 

The hours of a matron or housemother are long, 
and she is usually regarded as being always on 
duty, unless she has wisely made it a rule that for 
a certaim period every day she is not to be called 
or disturbed, exeept in case of urgent need. In 
reformatory institutions and most hospitals, where 
the strain is more severe, it is enstomary for the 
matron to have a full day“off at frequent and 
stated intervals. 

Such positions as are here described are noi 
yet well enough standardized to have developed 
@ fixed scale of wages; therefore there is a wide 
variation in the rates of payment, even for the 


no technica! training, receive freme$5 to $7 a week. 
whereas the Weil-equipped heads ef more imper- 
lant establishments get from $48 te $150 a month. 

red that afl these 


chances will be of getting 
Many of the girls’ colleges now 


length. 


A DOLL’S MUFF AND NECK PIECE. 


GIFT that will greatly please a little girl is 
A a muff and a neck piece for her doll. For 

making them you can find no better material 
than odds and ends of ribbon, velvet, silk, fur, or 
fancywork. 














Dressy — Elastic — Durable 


tilack Cad 


REINF ORCED HOSIERY 
tematon claatiel irae permanentiy Usatdeeisable clinging tate: 
Se lier eee 


Soloraes Hick fest anlar Bats ya 
BLACK CAT CATALOG of 214 Styles for all the Family—FREE 


CHICAGO-KENOSHA HOSIERY CO., Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Made in U.S. A. For Over Thirty Years 





New Minute Cook Book 
Just Out! 

Send for your 

copy. 


A postal giving your 
name and your grocer’s will 
bring you the Minute Cook Book 
and generous Sample, FREE, 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 507 E. Main St., Orange, Mass. 
30 DAYS F 
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The simplest style of muff is one made from two 
pieces of ribbon, of the same width and length, 
placed together and sewed along the dotted lines, 
| parallel to the edges of the ribbon, as shown in 
| Fig. 1. Through the casings thus formed run 
narrow ribbons. Then fold the whole so that the 
wrong side will be out, and sew it along the dotted 
lines, A. Turn the muff right side out, and draw 
the ribbons together until the openings on each 
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Fig. | 


side are of the right size for the doll’s hand; then 
tie the ribbon in two little bows, as shown in 
Fig. 2. You can use another piece of narrow 
ribbon to hang the muff round the doll’s neck. 
Here are directions for making an equally 
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MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. W-50, CHICAGO 


attractive muff of a different pattern: Get one 
piece of ribbon four inches wide and seven and 
one-half inches long, and another piece four inches 
wide and about eleven and one-half inches long. 
Run a gathering string of silk thread along each 
side of the larger piece of ribbon, three-quarters 
' of an inch from the edge. Then gently pull the 
threads until, by ruffling the ribbon, you make it 
the same length as the smaller piece, which serves 
as a lining. Fasten the two together by sewing 
them along the gatherings; the lining will then be 
| smooth, and the other piece prettily shirred and 
| ruffled. Join the two ends together neatly on the 
wrong side, then turn the muff right side out. 

By using three or more gathering strings instead 
of two, it is possible to vary the style considerably. 

For a large doll, you can make a neck piece and 
a muff of black satin ribbon and marabou. Make 
the lining five inches wide and eight and one-half 
inches long, the outer piece five inches wide and 
ten inches long. Use two 
or more gathering strings 
of silk thread, and finish the 
muff by sewing a narrow 
strip of fur or marabou 
along the edge and where 
the seam joins the ends. 

For the neck piece, turn 
in the edges of the ribbon, 
or use a narrower piece, memes 
| Say two and one-half inches wide. Run two 
| gathering strings of silk along the ribbon three- 
| quarters of an inch from the edge, and draw one 
of them a little tighter than the other, to give the 
piece a curve for the neck. The gathering should 
leave the neck piece about fifteen inches long. 
Sew a single strip of marabou or fur in the centre, 
and cover the stitches on the wrong side with a 
small lining. You will need about one yard of 
marabou. 

Make a cord of silk, yarn, or zephyr for the 
muff by working a chain stitch with a knitting or 
crochet needle. Also sew a short length of the 
| same chain on one side of the neck piece, but 
| leave the other end loose. On the opposite side 
| sew a black hook, as a fastener for the chain. 
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THE STRAWS THAT WALK. 











balls, uniforms, 

whistles and all ac- 
cessories at prices you will 
gladly pay. Also our com- 


plete line of gymnasium 
equipment—h orizontal 
bars, vaulting horses, 
spring boards, chest 
weights, Illustrated in our 
Catalog 
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family demands something extraordinary to 

amuse him, show him “the straws that walk.” 
Bend two pieces of broom straw that are about 
an inch in length so that each forms an inverted 
V with sides of equal length. Set them astride a 
long straw four or five inches apart, and holding 
an end of the straw in each hand, rest the “‘feet’’ 


eT Ss 


[' one of those moments when the baby of the 








| toward each other at an angle of 45°. By slightly 

| moving the long straw, you can make the two 

| small pieces move rapidly toward each other. 
Meeting midway, with points touching, they will 
often stand braced together so firmly that you:can 
remove the long straw. If, instead, you dislodge 
them by a slight jar, one will pass under the other, 
and each will continue its way unhindered. 
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Sedam, $1365 F. 0. B. Detroit 


Ride in Greatest Comfort 
All the Year Round 


A full year’s motoring in solid 
use of the car to six or eight 


That is what the Hupmobile Sedan offers to the family which owns but 
one motor car. 


Its protection from the weather, at all seasons, is most complete. 


And it affords the luxury and daintiness of a high-priced limousine at a 
figure extremely modest. 


Winter does not house up the women and children who enjoy the use 
of this sedan. 


The body is insulated against cold. The windows are perfectly weather- 
tight. The English Bedford-cord upholstery is cosy and inviting. 


In summer, open all the windows and get full and free circulation of the 


comfort, instead of limiting the desirable 
months. 


Yet you have between you and the sun the permanent sedan roof; and you 
are cooler than you would be under the ordinary touring top. 


Because it is an ideal all-year car, the Hupmobile Sedan is replacing the 
family touring car in many sections. 


In the beauty of its design, in its comfort features, its upholstery, fittings 
and finish, the Hupmobile Sedan is all that can be desired. 


Its price is very little more than the cost of a touring car of like quality 
and capacity; its maintenance cost no higher—further reasons for 
its popularity. 

And the free service system takes care of mechanical inspections and 
adjustments. 


It is time that you should see the Hupmobile dealer, if you wish early 
delivery of a sedan. 


Write for the booklet which illustrates the entire line of Hupmobile 
euclosed cars. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CO., 1315 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Five-passenger Touring Car, $1085 Seven-passenger Touring Car, $1225 
Roadster, $1085 All-Year Touring Car, $1185 All-Year Coupe, $1165 
Sedan, $1365 Limousine, $2365 


The Mark of Superior 
Prices F.O.B. Detroit 


Motor Car Service 



























NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


Here they come—pell-mell! Nan 
and Dan and Dickey and Nell, 
Mary and Ethel and Tommy— 
and all because Nan said, 
“Mother has opened a box of 
Nabisco for us.” 


» 
— 














Wise is the mother who knows 
the joy a box of these delightful 
confections will afford her chil- 
dren, for boys and girls are ready 
for Nabisco Sugar Wafers any 
time of day. They're delicious, 
too, when served with ice creams 


or fruits. 


In ten-cent tins, also in twenty- 
five-cent tins. 


ANOLA—This is another des- 
sert confection beloved by all 
boys and girls. Chocolate- 
flavored sugar wafers with the 
creamiest of chocolate fillings. 
In ten-cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 























SESS 520 BESS BOSS THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 838 S@S8& October 7, 1915 BS 





Why This Car Has Outsold 














Anything of its Size Ever Designed 








Practically every feature of the car had 
been tested and proved in thousands upon 
thousands of Overlands which preceded it. 






There was the experience to warrant 
larger production. 







There was the reputation to assure larger 
sales. 






This justified a production program calling 
for 75,000 cars—twice as many as had ever 
been built of any car so big as this. 







Such enormous production and probable 
sales determined the price — $750. 





The record value established by so low a 
price resulted in. the greatest demand ever 
‘known for so big a car. 








Sales have run constantly ahead even of 
the enormous production. 





The car is the ideal family size—it carries 
five passengers in roomy comfort. 











Specifications—Model 83 


35 horsepower motor 
High-tension magneto ignition 
5 bearing crankshaft 
Thermo-syphon cooling 
Underslung rear springs 











Model 88 Touring 
































United States Prices 
Model 83, 4-cylinder 5 passenger Touring $750 f.o. b. 
Model 83, 4-cylinder 2 passenger Roadster $725 f. 0. b. Toledo 
Model 86, 6-cylinder 7 passenger Touring $1145 f. o. b. 





Canadian Prices 






















It has the same powerful, economical 35 
horsepower motor which made previous Over- 
lands famous. 


But as this is a lighter car there is even 
more reserve power. 


It has that certainty of ignition provided 
only by high tension magneto. 


It has the comfort provided by long under- 
slung rear springs and four-inch tires. 


It has convenience of electrical control 
— switches are on the steering column. This 
arrangement is found only on the Overland 
and a few very much higher priced cars. 


It has a full streamline body and a beauti- | 
ful finish — you will have justifiable pride in 
its appearance. 


Sales have forced a production even larger 
than originally planned. 


Production is increasing steadily. 
See the Overland dealer now. 


Specifications—Model 83 


Headlight dimmers 

Rain-vision ventilating built-in 
windshield 

Instrument board on cowl dash 

Left-hand drive center control 


Toledo 
Toledo 


$1050 f. 0. b. Hamilton 


. - _. Model 83 Roadster - ee $1015 f. 0. b. Hamilton 
33"x4" tires, non-skid in rear Model 86 6-cylinder 7 passenger Touring $1600 f. 9. b. Hamilton One-man top and cover ° 
Demountable rims, with sat Magnetic speedometer 
one extra Catal oar t, please address Dept. 35 Electric starting and lighting system 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


The Willys-Overland of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 





Also Manufacturers of Willys-Knight Aut bil 
“Made in U.S.A.” 


























